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Universal Table with 
ENVOY Chairs No. 368 
American Universal Desk 
No. 434 


—depend on us for prompt service 
and complete satisfaction 


rite wo! 


d ' 
wag you nee You'll find everything you need for your school—from seating 
For anything d © s - 


se \ist-°° to study charts—in our full line of fine-quality products. You'll 
1 Desks and Chait® find, too, that our staff of experts can be most helpful. 
hoo ‘ : ° 
eau Tables Rely on us to fill all your needs in school supplies and equip- 


a : 
Stadium ati ment. It’s the convenient, time-saving, 
Auditorium * , ‘ 

buy. So call on us with complete confidence, as so many school 


money-saving way to 


officials from coasi to coast are doing. 


Pree — School Supply Catalog. Your reliable buying 
guide to the newest and finest in all types of school supplies 
and equipment. Profusely illustrated. Write for your copy now. 


No obligation. Consult us on all your purchasing problems. 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 


NOTE: Seats, backs, and desk tops of hot-pressed vrea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture resistance. Table tops heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded 





A Budget’s No Handicap with 


MAP 


VACATI / 


Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 


plete travel information, designed 


especially for you... and your Vacation! 


Tour Department 

Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Gentlemen: 1! am interested in a Vacation Trip from 


Town State 

(CO Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 
Trips, etc. [[] Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 


NATIONAL 


BUS SYSTEM 





It all depends upon whether you're talk- 
ing about shipping freight, or taking 
a trip, or building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 1% cents 
for moving a ton a mile. They carry pas- 
sengers for an average charge of only 

% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved 
up and put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line—an investment 
not only in track, but also in locomotives 
and cars, bridges and signals, and sta- 


Afosoeuon OF ZYucnicay Pruronos 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


tions and yards that make up a working 
railroad. 

Because of that investment, America 
has a railroad system that provides the 
most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transporta- 
tion in the world. What’s more, it’s a 
system which not only does not rely 
upon help from taxpayers—but actually 
pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of 
the nation’s needs requires not only 
constant maintenance but a steady pro- 
gram of replacement and improvement 


—and the costs of doing that are twice 
what they were before the war. The 
only way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace 
ments and improvements is to earn an 
adequate return on the money invested 
in them. 

To enable American railroads to cor 
tinue giving the most economical, mos 
efficient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation in the world, it’s important to 
everybody that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of producing 
the service—for tomorrow’s railroads 
depend on today’s earnings. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 


Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 


Sierra Educational News, May 1949, volume 45, number 5; published monthly except June, July and August, by California Teachers Associatit 


391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8; price $2 per year, 20c per copy. 


Enter2d at San Francisco Post Office, January 23, 1906, as second-class matte 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Vaughan MacCaughey, Edito-; Lucile R. Gallagher, Advertising Manager. 





Laundry Pick-Up ... with a 35-ton “Wash” 


This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 
from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 
bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 
by far the use of these costly facilities. 


Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- _like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- _ his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated __ their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
screens before shipment. generally is on the increase. 
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0 COM Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
“most of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
aspor accurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About Coal, 
ant t0 to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 
all be many developments. For your free copies, mail the 
lucing coupon today. 


roads 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me '___ free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABoutT COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street 

Oa eccecteresernenivaenninenicenineesninanncnsceee State____ 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WaAsHINGTON 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat.” Produced by General Mills in cooperation 


The story behind this 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey— 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated ‘“‘good.’’ The 
rest were ‘‘fair”’ or ‘“‘poor.”’ 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 

But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 


Throughout the country, we’re 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our ‘‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 


For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 
Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute os 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education.” It will alo 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


movie may shock you 


getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘‘The School That 
Learned To Eat,” the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 


Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups- 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people anda 
stronger America. 


Copyright 1949, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP Offered as Means of 
Financing the CTA Building Program 










T the recent annual meeting of the State Council of The cost of the Life Membership is $150. This can be 









Education, the State Executive Secretary presented paid in cash or the amount divided into three annual 
the need for California Teachers Association to move payments of $50 each. In the case of the deferred 
forward with the acquisition of a permanent headquarters payment plan the unpaid balance would bear interest at 
building in San Francisco. The response was immediate 4%. Life members will be provided with an attractive 
and enthusiastic. The Board of Directors was authorized and suitable certificate and a life membership pin or key 
to proceed with plans for financing such a project. The for identification. 


sale of Life Memberships was approved as the initial step 
in providing the necessary capital to acquire a centrally- 
located business property for the Association. 


No more appropriate way could be found of honoring 
a retiring leader in the profession or a president of a 
local association who has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion, than the presentation by a group of a Life Member- 
ship in California Teachers Association. 





Iso 


. Limited Number of Life Memberships 














Pursuant to the action, the Board of Directors is por 
offering a limited number of Life Memberships in Cali- a 
fornia Teachers Association. When the quota of 4% 
















of the active membership is reached, no more Life To be effective this campaign must be consummated 
Memberships will be offered. The holders of these with dispatch. Only a few weeks remain before the 
memberships will be paid up in full for life and thus will close of the school term. The possibility of any prompt 
ur § be protected against any necessary future increases in action by the Board of Directors in purchasing a building 
a dues. depends upon the speed with which applications for Life 
we This plan offers a teacher the possibility of making a Membership are received. June 1 has been set as the date 
. teal contribution to the future stability and efficiency of before which applications should be in the San Francisco 
ing the organization and doing it on a business basis which office. A tear-off coupon is attached for the use of 
is in itself a good investment. interested members. — A. F. C. 
an 
ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
oe 
a California Teachers Association 
W 
by, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8, California 
rel — 
FY I am interested in a Life Membership in California Teachers Association. I understand that the cost of this membership is 


$150, of which $100 can be deferred and paid in two annual installments with interest at 4% on the unpaid balance. Please send 
the necessary application forms. 


Name District 






Postal zone 














California Teachers Association 


Annual Meeting 


Significant Items from the Annual Meeting of the 
State Council of Education, San Francisco, April 8 and 9, 1949 


oe of new by-laws . . . adoption 


of a new code of ethics action 
toward establishing a permanent home for 
the State Headquarters of California Teach- 
ers Association were among the dramatic 
decisions reached in the spring sessions of 
the California Council of Education, meeting 
April 8 and 9 at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


CTA Is Reorganized 


The committee on Organization, headed 
by Robert Gillingham, Compton, concluded 
its two-year study, when an overwhelming 
majority of the Council voted to accept the 
new by-laws. 


Here are some of the things the Organiza- 
tion committee wrote into the new by-laws 
and which were adopted by the Council. 


1. The directors are to serve 3-year instead 
of one-year terms, with 3 directors to be 
elected each year. 


2. Council members are to serve a 3-year 
term, with no member to serve more than 
3 consecutive terms. It is assumed that the 
term now being served is to be considered 
the first of the 3 allotted by this section of 
the by-laws. 


3. California Student-Teachers Associa- 
tion is included in the by-laws for the first 
time. 


4. The name of the magazine was 
changed from Sierra Educational News to 


California Teachers Association Journal. 


5. Privileges and obligations of member- 
ship were defined. 


6. Duties of officers and Council repre- 
sentatives; the functions of the State 
Council; relationships with Statewide organ- 
izations, Sections, and local chapters were 
all redefined and clarified. 


7. The initiative, referendum and recall 
were provided; and amendment procedures 
were clarified and strengthened. 


Thus the Council completed the first gen- 
eral revision of the Association’s by-laws 
since 1907. 


DOPTION of the Ethics Commission 


report was no less momentous. 


California Teachers Association, in 1904, 
adopted a Code of Ethics, which was re- 
vised in 1924, and again in 1949. The 
new code appears elsewhere in this issue. 


New Code of Ethics 


Charged with gradually assuming an 
increasing responsibility for the ethical con- 
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duct of the members of the profession, the 
Commission set the revision and clarification 
of the ethics code as its first task. Unani- 
mous adoption of the proposed code without 
a single amendment testified to the effec- 
tiveness and thoroughness of the Commis- 
sion’s effort. 


Either of these achievements would have 
been sufficient fér a Council to start “point- 
ing with pride,” but as important as they 
were, their significance was overshadowed 
by actions authorizing the directors to pro- 
ceed immediately in financing the purchase 
of an office building as the permanent home 
of the Association. 


So enthused were Council members with 
the prospect of obtaining such a building 
in San Francisco that they gave unanimous 
vote to the project. 


Buy A Life Membership Now 


On Page 5 of the April issue, Mr. Corey 
described what this action will mean to the 
future of the Association. The two actions 
taken by the Council, which cleared the 
way to proceed with negotiations, were: 


1. Authorized the Directors to borrow 
up to $600,000 to finance the purchase. 


2. Authorized the sale of 2,000 Life 
Memberships at $150 each, to assist in 
financing the down payment. Present re- 
serves, plus additional donations, would be 
used to complete the $400,000 required. 


Under this proposal, the Sections would 
be reimbursed for these Life Memberships 
each year while the holder remained active 
in the Association. In addition, this would 
place a quota of one Life Membership for 
each 25 members in the various Sections. 


Income from the building currently being 
considered would retire the $600,000 indebt- 





STATE DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 


HE State Council re-elected the entire 
Board of Directors which has served for 
the past two years. 


Under the terms of the new By-Laws, 
members of the Board of Directors now 
serve a 3-year term. This being the first 
Board to serve under the new By-Laws, the 
newly-elected Board members drew for one, 
two, and three-year terms. The drawing 
resulted in the following one-year terms: 
J. N. Gardner, Northern Section; W. A. 
Chessall, North Coast Section; Robert C. 
Gillingham, Southern Section; two-year 
terms: Mrs. Louise Gridley, Bay Section; 
Nelson Sewell, Central Coast Section; Vera 
Hawkins, Southern Section; three-year 
terms: Rex H. Turner, Bay Section; Erwin 
A. Dann, Central Section; Mary Virginia 
Morris, Southern Section. 


In organizing the new Board, Erwin A. 
Dann was re-elected President for the year, 
and Vera Hawkins was re-elected Vice- 
President. 


edness in 15 years, and in the 
provide the upkeep, taxes and fre 
State Headquarters. 


Meantin, 
© rent {y 










Besides taking the lead in the Campin, 
for Life Members, here are several agi. 
ments to the CTA headquarters staff ~ 








Many Activities Projected 













1, Committees on Tenure, Retirement e 
Legislation each added more bills to he 
ported, amended, or opposed in Sacrament) 









2. Field Service was requested to Conte 
districts approaching or attaining 850 ADA a 
acquaint these districts with tenure data, 
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3. Moving toward compliance with requs 
from the Northern Section and other rural any 
the Council directed Field Service to develop », 
conduct an educational program on some {ip 
of greater security for rural teachers, and as: 
the Research Department to follow such a Dy 
gram with surveys to guide future action, 










4, The Association was directed to suns} 
sources of State revenue with the possibility 
suggesting wider sources of revenue to pi 
adequate financial support to Education, ingly, 
ing sufficient means to support a $3.00) 
$6,000 salary schedule in all districts, 









5. Suggested that the Research Departme! 
assist the Retirement Committee in preparing; 
question and answer handbook on the teacher 
retirement system, 










6. Praising the Field Service handbook « 
public relations, the Council proposed th 
teaching materials, visual aids, ete., be dew 
oped from the handbook to permit wide us i 
study groups. 








7. Proposed that Field Service plan coop 
tive public relations workshops at State a 
Section levels, using members of Califor 
Trustees Association, California Congress ¢ 
Parents and Teachers, and California Assos 
tion of School Administrators. 









8. Asked the staff to recommend procedir 
to measure public opinion toward Education, 







9. Suggested procedure books similar to this 
used by PTA to assure continuity and simi 
practices at all levels. 






10. Suggested that a Cooperative Committ: 
on Public Relations be considered, similar’ 
the one which has been working on prob!ems¢ 
school finance, and that expert counsel be & 
ployed to guide such committee. 









Action on Emergency Credentials 






N adopting the report of the commit 

on Teacher Education and Professiot 
Standards, the Council asked county supt 
intendents to recommend for emergeti 
credentials only those teachers who @ 
qualify for the provisional credential 
two years. 









This recommendation followed the rep 
that 18% of all teachers are now teagit 
on emergency credentials. It was annouiit 
also that about 4,500 teachers will be gia 
ated from the State’s 31 teacher-trallit 
institutions this year to fill the estimét 
demand for 8,700. 










End The Emergency 







“Due to great variations in educalite 
need throughout the State, local condi 
should determine when and how emetgéi# 
certificates should be curtailed, and the 
Department of Education, working % 
county superintendents, is ending the 
ance of such credentials wherever possible 
the committee report declared. 
















Suggestions that every effort be made 
work all bonuses and cost-of-living 
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ments into the regular salary schedule and 
that hereafter emphasis be given solely to a 
professional salary schedule headed the re- 
sort adopted from the Salary Schedules and 
Trends Committee. 


Council Veterans Lauded 


Further, the Council opposed any move 
to lengthen the school term until more 
nearly adequate methods of financing school 
budgets and professional salaries are dis- 
covered, and reaffirmed its Opposition to 
any of the merit scales proposed so far as a 
hasis for determining teacher salaries. 

This session of the Council marked the 
final active participation by two men who 
have been leaders in the Association since 
the reorganization in 1907 — Dr. Archibald 
Cloud and Walter T. Helms. 

‘A resolution proposed by Dr. Rex Turner, 
president of the Bay Section, praising these 
men for their long service to education and 
to the teaching profession, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Another veteran of 40 years in the teach- 
ing profession and more than 10 years serv- 
ice on the Council, who also announced his 
retirement after this session, was James E. 
Doren, Eureka, representative from the 
North Coast Section. 


* 


TWO LEADERS HONORED 


Testimonial Tribute to Walter Helms and 
Archie Cloud, made at the State Meeting 
by Dr. Rex H. Turner, President of CTA 
Bay Section. . 


HERE are many in this room who are 
better qualified to make these comments 
thn I, John Brady being one who has 
known both of the gentlemen of whom I 


Vera Hawkins, Teacher, San Diego High 
School, reelected as Vice-President of Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association. 
* 


READERSHIP SURVEY REPORT 


HE current Readership Survey of Sierra Educational News, 
described on page 7 of the April issue of this magazine, is going 
forward as a joint project of the six CTA Sections, the CTA 
Research Department, and the magazine. “Its purpose,” according 
to a statement by Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary of the 
Association, “is to find out what CTA members think of their 


Association’s magazine. 


Such information will assist in bringing 


about the improvements in the journal that its readers would like 
to see.” 


Some 5,000 persons have been selected throughout California by 
the six CTA Section Secretaries as recipients of the Readership 
Survey Form, which is a large format, 4-page questionnaire. The 
form is to be carefully studied by the recipient and filled out as 
completely and objectively as practicable. The completed forms will 
be returned through the Section Secretaries to CTA Research 
Department, for scientific appraisal and analysis. 


am to speak almost since their beginning 
work in the teaching profession. 


It happens, however, that the men we are 
to honor are attending their last State 
Council meeting at the time when it is my 
good fortune to be President of the Bay 
Section, and due to the fact that both are 
members of this Section, the privilege of 
honoring them devolves upon this office. 


Soon each will have completed an unusu- 
ally long period of service to the children 
of California, to many professional, civic, 
and fraternal activities, and especially to 
our profession through our Association. 
I am sure they feel reluctant to separate 
themselves from the very active participation 
which has been theirs for many years, a 
reluctance which brings back happy par- 
ticipation in innumerable worth-while proj- 
ects. There is joy and satisfaction for them, 
however, in knowing that hundreds of 
friends acknowledge their participation in 
and responsibility for the achievement of 
many worth-while goals. 


Both of these men entered the work of 
California) Teachers Association around 
1908-09 and have served continuously since. 
Their high courage during many difficult 
years, their willingness to recognize a prob- 
lem and to see it through — many times in 
the face of strenuous opposition, their con- 
scientious and consistent service in small and 
large responsibilities, their unusual diligence, 
and their unquestioned loyalty at all times 
to our profession and our Association have 
endeared Archie Cloud and Walter Helms 


to all who have known them. 


In recognition of some 40 years of out- 
standing service the Bay Section recom- 
mends that the State Council of Education 
extend to both of these men its deep 
appreciation. It is further requested that 
the Board of Directors extend this recogni- 
tion to them in an appropriate form. — 
Rex H. Turner. 


STUDENT-TEACHERS ENJOY 
EXCELLENT MEETING 


ALIFORNIA Student-Teachers Associa- 
tion delegates held their annual meeting 
of the Junior Executive Council in San 
Francisco, April 8 and 9; about 100 dele- 
gates and sponsors attended. 


Priscilla Ayres (University of California, 





Berkeley), Vice-President, presided during 
the morning session; President Max Fisher 
(Humboldt State) presided throughout the 
remainder of Friday and at the Saturday 
morning installation breakfast. Secretary 
Richard Bartels (San Jose State), who has 
prepared the CSTA News during the past 
year, acted as Secretary. 


New CSTA Officers 


The following were elected officers for 
1949-50: George Schniepp of San Diego 
State, president; Carl Wilsey of College of 
the Pacific, vice-president; Dolores Lavery 
of Los Angeles State College, secretary. 


Erwin A. Dann, Assistant Superintendent 

and Director of Secondary Education, Fresno 

City Schools; reelected President California 
Teachers Association. 


Teachers Holding Emergency 
Credentials: 


Their Place in the California 


Educational System 


BY GARDINER JOHNSON, CTA LEGAL ADVISOR 


N 1943, due to the shortage of trained 

teaching personnel brought on by the 
War, the Legislature authorized the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to 
emergency credentials to applicants for 
teaching positions based upon “as high a 
general standard as conditions at the time 
will waryant.” 

This: was a deliberate and calculated de- 
parture from the high standards of training 
and experience which have characterized the 
teaching profession in California, which the 
Legislature authorized only because no other 
solution to the critical and unprecedented 
teacher shortage was apparent. 


issue 


It was a temporary measure brought about 
by unusual and emergency conditions, being 
specifically limited at first to the cessation 
of the National emergency and later to a 
period of three school years after such 
cessation. 


For Emergency Only 


As legal advisors to the California Teach- 
ers Association we have recently been called 
upon to give advice in situations wherein 
it would: appear that some district super- 
intendents and boards are giving preference 
to teachers holding emergency credentials 
over regularly certificated teachers in the 
matter of employment. It therefore seems 
appropriate at this time to call the attention 
of those interested in maintaining the stand- 
ards of the teaching profession to the 
specific limitations which apply to the 
employment of emergency - credentialed 
teachers. 


Routing of Applications 


The legal authority for the issuance of 
emergency credentials is now contained in 
section 12060 of the Education Code, which 
provides that such credentials shall be issued 
in accordance with regulations established 
by the State Board of Education. The 
regulations of the Board require that an 
application for an emergency credential be 
submitted through the superintendent of 
schools of the district where the applicant 
expects to teach, if the district has a super- 
intendent, and otherwise through the county 
superintendent of schools having jurisdiction 
over the district. As a result of a recent 
amendment to the regulations, applications 
submitted through district superintendents 
must now also be routed through the county 
superintendent of schools. If the applicant 
expects to be employed by a State agency, 
the application must be submitted through 
the head of the agency. 
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The Board's regulations then provide that 
each application shall be accompanied by a 
statement of need as follows: 


Statement of Need 


“A statement of need signed by the county 
superintendent of schools, or by the superintend- 
ent of schools of the district and approved by 
the county superintendent of schools, or by the 
head of the State agency concerned, as the case 
may be. Such statement shall indicate that no 
qualified, regularly certificated applicant of the 
type needed is available, and that the applicant, 
if granted the emergency credential, will be 
employed in a specified position. The superin- 
tendent of schools of the district and the county 
superintendent of schools or the head of the 
State agency shall further state that the place- 
ment bureaus of the leading educational institu- 
tions of the State have been contacted and that 
a regularly certificated applicant of the type 
needed is not available.” 


— employment is given to a 
teacher holding an emergency creden- 
tial in preference to a regularly certificated 
teacher for the reason that the latter has 
been found not to be qualified for the posi- 
tion in question, there is no objection to 
such preference. The letters which have 
come to our office for opinion, however, 
indicate that employment is being denied 
to regularly certificated teachers for reasons 
wholly apart from their qualifications. In 
districts having an ADA of 850 or more, 
if a regularly certificated teacher is em- 
ployed for three consecutive years she 
acquires permanent status upon reemploy- 
ment for the fourth year, whereas a teacher 
serving under an emergency credential can- 
not under any circumstances acquire tenure. 
It seems clear to us that in some cases local 
boards or superintendents are denying em- 
ployment to regularly certificated teachers 
in order to avoid the effect of the tenure 
statutes, and then are filling positions for 
which such teachers are fully qualified with 
teachers who hold emergency credentials. 


Purpose of Tenure 


The Association, its members, and others 
interested in the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in the teaching profession in California 
must view these cases with great concern. 
The tenure laws were enacted for the ex- 
press purpose of extending to qualified 
persons an assurance of steady employment 
with the intent and purpose of thereby 
inducing such persons to enter the teaching 
profession in preference to other more lucra- 
tive fields. Traditionally the teaching pro- 
fession in California has required years of 
study and unselfish devotion to the interests 
of the pupils in the schools. The Legislature 
has recognized, through the tenure laws, that 
regularly certificated teachers who have 
undergone this training and have made these 
sacrifices are entitled to preferred considera- 
tion where teaching positions are concerned. 


Gardiner Johnson, CTA legal advisor, 
who writes of “Legislative Intent” in this 
article, should have first-hand information, 
He was a member of the State Assembly 
from the Berkeley district for six sessions, 
1935-1947. He was a member of the Edy. 
cation Committee during his entire 12 years 
of service, and was chairman for the 1947 
session. — Ed. 





It is a perversion of the legislative will and 
the express mandate of the law, therefore, 
to use the authority to issue emergency 
credentials as a means of denying such 
teachers employment which would otherwise 
be available to them. 


Abuses Must Be Stopped 


7: unwarranted preference given to 
teachers with emergency credentials af- 
fects not only the interests of the teaching 
profession; it also has a seriously detrimental 
effect upon the welfare of the children. The 
whole philosophy behind the rigid certifica 
tion requirements imposed by our law is 
that the proper instruction of children, and 
especially young children, requires highly 
trained teachers. Due to war conditions it 
became necessary to relax to some extent 
these rigid requirements. The intent of the 
Legislature, however, was clearly to relax 
such requirements only to the extent that 
was absolutely necessary. The regulations 
of the State Board of Education are de. 
signed to carry out this intent. Any policy 
followed by local employing agencies which 
increases such relaxation beyond the abso 
lute necessities of the case is contrary to 
the letter and the spirit of the law and 
regulations, and cannot be justified. It is 
our recommendation that the Association 
keep a close watch on the situation and 
seek remedial action if present abuses 
continue. 


YOU CAN HELP 


€ 
In Publie Relations 
Survey 


a teacher, principal or other 

person engaged in public educa- 
tion is inevitably a public relations 
agent, 


California Association of School 
Administrators is now carrying on 4 
project through which it is hoping 
to identify outstanding Public Rela- 
tions Practices in the schools of 
California. 


The success of the project will 
depend upon the number of outstand- 
ing practices reported. If YOU have 
had an experience in Public Relations 
which might be of value to teachers 
in other schools, you are urged to 
record it briefly, indicating the prob- 
lem, the plan developed for meeting 
it, and the success achieved (and 
difficulties encountered). 


Forward it before June 15 to Dr 
John A. Sexson, Executive Secretary, 
CASA, 365 South Oak Knoll Ave 


nue, Pasadena 5. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE group of 
more than 400 San Jose citizens 
has just completed an interesting and 
resultful experiment. They have evalu- 
ated the courses, teachers and the 
methods by which their children are 
being trained in the all-important sub- 
ject of Citizenship, and found them 
more than satisfactory. 

“They have found more than that. 
They have discovered there is much 
they do not know about the schools 
that they should know. Most of them 
have expressed a desire to follow the 
urgings of school authorities and 
teachers to survey courses of study 
and activities other than citizenship 
training and social study.” 

These are among the conclusions 
reported by the San Jose Mercury- 
News in a full-page editorial devoted 
to results of the community's participa- 
tion in the study of “Education for 
American Citizenship jn the California 
Schools,” sponsored by California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Similar responses were achieved in 
a score of other California communi- 
ties, where additional hundreds of 
parents and community leaders en- 
gaged in the same series of discussion 
groups. 

Plans already have been made to 
bring these opportunities to thousands 
of interested Californians. Parent- 
Teacher Associations throughout the 
State will be invited to organize study- 
groups in their own communities 
where parents and civic leaders can 
study the aims, techniques, textbooks 
and activitics through which their 
children are guided toward ideals of 
American citizenship from kindergar- 
ten through high school. 


































































































































Bewildered Parents 


Educational leaders long have seen 
schools fall victim to criticism born of 
misunderstanding, especially in the 
held of citizenship training. Parents, 
likewise, have been bewildered by 
courses and procedures different from 
those remembered from their own 
school experiences, 

This anxiety to understand on the 
part of the parents led California Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers to 
undertake this project and to help 
local PTA groups in studying the 
school offerings in citizenship. 

Similar anxiety to be understood led 
other educational groups — California 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Reports Successful Projects 


Teachers Association, California 
School Trustees Association, and Asso- 
ciation of California Public School 
Superintendents — to extend enthusi- 
astic cooperation to the project. CTA 
prepared the study-guides. 

in every community where the plan 
was followed this past year, there is a 
group of informed citizens ready to 
rise to the defense of schools whenever 
misguided attacks accuse them of fail- 
ing to make the proper effort toward 
inculcation of American ideals. 

What is more important, these in- 
formed groups have not needed to rise 
to such defense, and are not likely to 
encounter that need where the plan 
has been carried out fully. 

Extensive publicity, climaxed by a 
complete Sunday editorial page de- 
voted to the results of the study, gave 
the entire populace of San Jose some 
of the benefits acquired by those who 
participated actively in each of the 
four meetings of the 23 discussion 
groups there. 


At San Luis Obispo 

HE 24th District PTA, covering San 

Luis Obispo county, also achieved 
outstanding results. City and county 
superintendents and local California 
Teachers Association representatives 
helped in planning, publicizing and 
administering the program. Attend- 
ance represented all PTA groups in 
the county, and leadership was drawn 
from teacher ‘volunteers on each age 
level from each school. The study was 
established as a the adult 
evening school. 

Advance explanation to the manag- 
ing editor of the San Luis Obispo 
Telegram-Tribune resulted in a 2-col- 
umn, boxed announcement of the first 
meeting, on the front page. Well- 
placed announcements of each succeed- 
ing meeting and thorough follow-up 
stories on the discussion at each ses- 
sion were carried during the entire 
course. Some of the reports also made 
the front page. 

A carefully-prepared radio program 
reviewing the highlights of the study 
was aired after the final meeting. 

Twenty-three other groups, scattered 
from Placer county to San Diego, have 
undertaken the study of their schools 
Citizenship Education, each with en- 
thusiastic acclaim by the participants. 

Leaders in California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers believe they have 


class in 







started a most worthy plan of under- 
standing and appreciation for the 
schools. Members of most of the 
study-groups this year will form the 
nucleus of as many additional discus- 
sion groups next year. 


“We were certain at the end of this 
course that we must make time for 
many such meetings,” wrote the re- 
corder for one study group. “We are 
sure this is a good road we want to 
tread to reach more parents, to gain 
more understanding and, — goodness, 
Yes!, — to be as intelligent and under- 
standing about our world as our own 
children are. 


“We can help to supplement the 
significant work of our schools by our 
interest in the things taught at school, 
and we can foster respect and apprecia- 
tion of our teachers and of education 
itself by our attitude,” she concluded. 


EPORTS such as these have con- 
firmed the belief of the PTA 
leaders in the value of their project. 
With definite organizations now set 
up in 23 of the State’s 29 PTA districts 
to carry the program forward, hope is 
high that 1949-50 will see a tremen- 
dous increase in public understanding 
of “Education for American Citizen- 
ship in California Schools.” 


LITTLE JOHNNY 


gout Johnny in the second row 

Holds up his hand and wants to know: 

“Why study English? Don’t make no sense 

T’ put them there words in a diagram-fence 

When words waz meant t’ run real fast an’ 
free. 

*Tain’t no fun t’ diagram. No point I kin 
see 

In this here grammar-foolishness anyway.” 

(Dear God, give me strength and tell me 
what to say.) 


Now teacher turns and tries to explain 

That it’s really simple; oh, so plain... 

Knowing the right way to speak and to spell 

Is knowing rules of a game so you can play 
well: 

Like the hammer and nails the carpenter 
must use 

To fashion a finished cabinet. 


Who's that but Johnny with the unkempt 
hair 
Lying fast asleep on arm of his chair. 


By Bill A. Linscheid, Teacher, Enter- 
prise Junior High School, Compton. 





The Teacher’s Code 

BELIEVING that the main objective of Education is 
service to mankind through the development of the 

whole individual, members of the teaching profession 

accept these responsibilities, — 

Responsibility to the Pupil: 

The first consideration of the teacher is the welfare 
of his pupil. He guides the pupil in his growth toward 
maturity, preparing him to be socially and economically 
competent in the school, the home and the community, 
and to be happy personally as a responsible member of 
society. 

Responsibility to the Parent: 

The teacher recognizes the concern of the parent for 
the child’s development and is ready to share this 
responsibility and to cooperate with the home for the 
best interests of each child. 

Responsibility to the Public: 

The teacher is in a position of public trust. He serves 
as a trustee of the social heritage and works for the 
strengthening of education and for the realization of 
democratic ideals. 


Responsibility to the Profession: 

The teacher maintains a constructive and cordial atti- 
tude, guiding those under his direction, cooperating with 
his associates, and respecting the authority of those in 


administrative positions. He helps to improve the status 


of the profession by developing high standards. He is 
aware of the values of professional organization and 
works for their realization. 


Application of Principles 
HE following applications of the preceding Code 


are designed to implement the interpretation of 
principles, — 
I. To meet the responsibility to pupils, the teacher: 

1. Deals kindly with each child without prejudice or par- 
tiality. 

2. Helps the pupil to set up worthy ideals for himself — 
patience, honesty, courtesy, and tolerance. 

3. Shows the pupil that American citizenship involves 
responsibilities as well as privileges. 

4. Strengthens the democratic activities of the school. 

5. Encourages the pupil to choose carefully and then prepare 
thoroughly for the vocation for which he has aptitude and 
opportunity. 

6. Respects the confidence of a pupil; information given in 
confidence should be passed on only to authorized persons 
or agencies that are attempting to aid the pupil. 

7. Introduces the pupil to pleasant and wholesome ways of 
enjoying leisure time. 

8. Develops in the pupil a respect for wholesome family 
relationships. 

9. Accepts no remuneration, directly or indirectly, for tutor- 
ing or equipping members of his own classes. 

10. Does not use his classroom privileges and prestige to 
promote partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or 
selfish propaganda. 


J1. Remembering his primary responsibility to the pupil, 
rejects the strike as a valid means for the achievement of 
professional objectives. 


II. To meet the responsibility to parents, the teacher: 


1. 
2. 


III. To meet the responsibility to the public, the teacher: 


1. 


2. 


IV. To meet the responsibility to the profession, the 
teacher: 


1. Endorses the principle that the profession must accept 
responsibility for the conduct of its members and under 
stands that his own conduct will be regarded as a sample 
of the quality of the profession. 

Makes his professional life one of continuous growth. 
Maintains an attitude which strengthens public respect 
for the teaching profession and for the school system of 
which he is a part. 

Encourages young people of ability and sincerity to enter 
the profession as a life work. 


Code of Ethics for Members of California Teachers Association 


Adopted by CTA State Council of Education, Annual Meeting, San Francisco, April 9, 1949 


Seeks cordial relationships with the home. 

Listens to the parents’ viewpoint and weighs it carefully 
as an aid to better understanding of the pupil. 

Respects the confidence of the parents and avoids making 
remarks that might discredit them. 


With an open mind, evaluates the attitudes and activities 
of the community in order to appreciate its good qualities, 
Takes part in the better aspects of community life 
remembering that his pupils have first call upon his time 
and energy. 

Tells the community what the schools are doing for the 
betterment of the American way of life. 


Maintains active membership in professional organiz 
tions and works through them to attain the objectives 
which will advance the status of the profession. 


Exercises his right to participate in the democratic prov 
esses which determine school policy. He recognizes that 
the board of education, which derives its authority from 
the people it serves, has placed the responsibility for the 
administration of school policy in the hands of the pro 
fessional leaders of the school. Once policy is determined, 
he supports it. 


Follows ethical business procedures. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Acts with consideration in his contacts with fellow 
teachers. 
a. He is kind, tolerant, and loyal, and avoids pettiness, 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 




















































































































He patronizes reputable employment agencies. 

He requests honest recommendations for himself; he 
gives honest recommendations for others. 

He does not underbid for a position or apply fora 
specific position until he knows it is vacant. 

He works for the appointment and advancement of 
those who are best qualified by ability and experience. 
He keeps a legal contract unless canceled by mutual 
consent of the parties to the contract. 

He conducts school affairs through the established 
channels of the school system. 















jealousy, and rancor. 

He takes pride in their achievements; he is grateful 
for their assistance. 

He respects their confidence. 

He criticizes with discretion, knowing that only tht 
criticism is valid which stems from a desire to improve 
the educational process and which is directed at issuts 
rather than personalities. 
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NEW LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
CHARTERS GRANTED 


HARTERS were granted at the CTA 

Board of Directors meeting, March 19, 
as listed below. Numbers 1-78 were listed 
in previous issues of this magazine. 










79 Associated Pomona Teachers. 

s0 Baldwin Park Teachers Professional Asso- 
ciation. 

81 Calexico Teachers Club. 

82 Chula Vista Union Faculty Club. 

83 Hawthorne Elementary Teachers Club 

84 Orange Coast Faculty Club (Costa Mesa). 

85 Placentia Teachers Club. 

86 Santa Maria High School Faculty Club. 

87 Vista Teachers Association. 

88 Eureka Teachers Association. 

89 Campbell Teachers Association. 

9) Oakdale Teachers Association. 

91 Richmond California Teachers Association. 

























CALIFORNIA BOY WINS TOP 
HONORS IN TALENT SEARCH 


WIGHT TAYLOR, a 17-year-old Cali- 

fornia high school senior, was named 
the nation’s top teen-age scientist and the 
winner of the $2,800 Westinghouse grand 
science scholarship in the 8th annual Science 
Talent Search. Mr. Taylor, of Altadena, 
wil be graduated next June from Webb 
School in Claremont and plans to be a 
zoologist and paleontologist. 


Mr. Taylor, son of a consulting physicist, 
plans to attend University of Michigan to 
train for his planned career as a zoologist. 
Dwight’s science project, which helped 
qualify him as one of the finalists in the 
Search, consisted of an investigation of the 
living mollusks in the waters of the island 
of Nantucket, off the New England Coast. 
He collected 120 different species of mol- 
lusks there, although only 46 had been 
known before. He believes his survey, 
when compared with studies of fossil remains 
in the area, will yield valuable information 
about long-range climatic changes on the 
island. 

A youth of 5 feet 11 inches, Dwight 
plays badminton, is a member of the Amer- 
ican Malocological Union, and is on the 
staff of the school paper and annual. 































MARIPOSA COUNTY IS FIRST 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, addressed Mariposa 
County residents in Mariposa High School 
auditorium March 16. The occasion was 
the first planning meeting of the newly- 
elected board of education for the recently- 
voted county-wide unified school district. 
The new school district is the first county- 


wide district voted among school reorgani- 
zation projects in California. 


Referring to present-day education, Simp- 
‘on lauded Mariposa citizens for making a 
€clsion to unify all school districts. He 
said, “You are still pioneers. . . . Let me 
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assure you that you are traveling toward 
better education for your children.” Con- 
tinuing, he paid tribute to the local survey 
committee. Its study recommended the 
unified county district. 

The superintendent also referred to pro- 
posed legislation in AB 2120 Dunn and 
SB 850 Dillworth. He made no predictions 
as to what the legislators at Sacramento will 
do except that “they are prepared to take 
such measures as are possible” to relieve 
perplexing problems occasioned in the 
schools by the rapid growth of population 
in California. 

Superintendent of Schools Thomas B. 
Price spoke on Mariposa County history 
since 1850, when the county was bounded 
on the east for 200 miles by the State 
boundary line, on the north by Tuolumne 
County, on the south by San Diego and Los 
Angeles, on the west by Santa Clara, Mon- 
terey, San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara 
Counties. Recounting educational history, 
Price said, “On June 7, 1852, first mention 
of schools is made in an order of the County 
Court of Sessions, ‘that 3 cents on each $100 
(of assessed valuation) for school purposes 
be levied.” “In 1855,” said Price, “the first 
two school districts were organized.” He 
read from Superintendent W. D. Egen- 
hoff’s annual report in 1883, when there 
were 28 schools in the county: “Owing to 
the large extent of territory — widely scat- 
tered population—a number of census 
children are unable to attend school.” But 
Egenhoff in 1855 predicted confidently. 
“The amount of assessable property in this 
county is constantly increasing; the agricul- 
tural interests are just beginning to be devel- 
oped; a spirit of progress and enterprise 
seems to be springing up and the outlook 
for the schools is altogether encouraging.” 

Letters of commendation were read from 
Erwin A. Dann, president of California Teachers 
Association and = assistant superintendent of 
schools, Fresno; P. W. Engvall, president, CTA 
Central Section, and Lemoore superintendent of 
elementary schools; and 
Charles N. Whitmore, mem- 
ber of board of directors, 
California Association of 
School Trustees. Platform 
guests included Max Smith, 
superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools, Merced; Mrs. 
J. B. Turner, president, 

1lth District, California 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; William Brown, 
chairman of the Mariposa 
County local survey com- 
mittee; Cleo G. Adelsbach, 
principal, Mariposa County 
High School; and Robert 
M. Rees, CTA field repre- 
sentative. Board members 
of the Mariposa County 
Unified School District are: 
William Hardwick, Mari- 
posa; Charles E, Adams, 
Hornitos; Robert L. Bar- 


rett, Mt. Buckingham; Har- 
old K. Ouimet, Yosemite; 
and Charles Westmoreland, 
Coulterville, 


RETIRED TEACHERS AT WORK 


California Retired Teachers 
Association, Orange County Division 


Editor: 


In December, 1947, I sent you by request 
of Santa Ana Board of Education, if I re- 
member rightly, a report of the growth and 
work of the Orange County Division, Cali- 
fornia Retired Teachers Association. 


Just now I am so happy over the growth 
and loyalty of our division to the CTA as 
well as to the CRTA that I must let you 
know about it. 


Our membership is now 230; and in all 
Orange County there are, to date; only 7 
retired teachers, able to do so, who have 
not yet joined us. In the county there are 
only 6 unable to join. 


The fall picnic in Anaheim Park was 
well attended. The speaker, W. W. Mather 
of Chaffey College, was wise and witty in 
his discussion of important numbers on the 
ballot of the November elections. 


For the November meeting, Mrs. John 
B. Nichols, past president of the division, 
arranged a musicale; her committee rounded 
out the afternoon with tea and goodies. 
Mrs. Adam Darling, county welfare chair- 
man, provided gardenias and tiny, bright 
cellophane hats, which were worn with great 
dash by the new members for whom, as a 
welcome into the Association, the party was 
designed. 


Our State president, Mrs. Lutie Gray, 
and our welfare chairman, Dr. Ethel Percy 
Andrus, made our February meeting a 
memorable one by their beloved and gra- 
cious presence. Following timely and well- 
received addresses by Mrs. Gray and Dr. 
Andrus, one of our own members, Ada 
Chase, gave an amusing account of her 
summer, last past, in Mexico “learning to 
paint,” and showed many of her interesting 
studies in water-color. Stella Johnson, our 
secretary, displayed her versatility by arrang- 
ing for tea, which Miss Chase enlivened 
with Mexican touches. 


The main meeting will be held at Santa 
Ana Community Center on the afternoon 
of May 5 with State CRTA officers in 
charge. Plans will be developed to unite 
with CTA in new plans for the welfare 
home at Pasadena. Our historian, Lana 
E. Brokaw, will read her brief history of 


At Mariposa, Dr. Simpson displays keen interest in the music 
and instruments used by Mariposa Elementary School Orchestra. 




















Orange County Division, and Mrs. John 
B. Nichols will present to the library of the 
Bowers Museum a copy, bound in blue and 
gilt, of a set of annuals, edited by Laura E. 
Settle, with foreword by Miss Settle herself. 

In all, we shall have spent a pleasant and 
profitable year. I hope that this report may 
encourage other divisions to share the news 
of their good works. — Miss Leslie Fowler, 
president, Orange County Division, CRTA. 


* * % 


ST. PATRICK AT WESTSIDE 


N the evening of March 17, the regular 

monthly meeting of Westside Teachers 
Association was celebrated in a real St. Pat- 
rick’s manner, at Firebaugh Elementary 
School. 

The formal business meeting was held in 
Mrs. Sorge’s classroom, which was appropri 
ately decorated. Mrs. Elizabeth Fair, presi- 
dent, presided. During the meeting, Rich- 
ard Leno, principal, announced that Fire- 
baugh Elementary School would be heard 
on the radio program entitled “KMJ Goes 
to School.” 

At the end of the regular business meet- 
ing, Mrs. Clem, program chairman, intro- 
duced the guest speaker, the Reverend 
Father O’Connor, who spoke on Ireland. 
The meeting closed with members adjourn- 
ing to the school cafeteria, where refresh- 
ments were served. — Charles P. Carver. 


* % 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
NDUSTRIAL arts and vocational educa- 


tion teachers and students in both junior 
and senior high schools have until June 20 
to complete projects and enter them for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards program, 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines. 

Third annual National Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair will be held at Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry, August 21 through 
October 15. Entries should be shipped 
directly to the Museum, not before May 20 
nor later than June 20. 

The Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 
Fair is the only occasion where the best 
work of students from all sections of the 
United States is exhibited, and this 1s, the 
only program which includes work in sev- 
eral areas of study. Students work will be 
judged by teams of experts selected from 
both Education and Industry. 

Any teacher may obtain a free Rules 
Booklet from George H. Fern, Director, 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, New York. 


* * 


WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL 
EXTENDS SERVICES 


N the belief that the smaller communities 
of Northern California should share more 
fully in educational programs in the field of 
world affairs, the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California has announced plans to 
extend its activities into many new com- 
munities. Headed by Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
president of San Francisco State College, a 
committee on field service is now making 
preliminary surveys. 

The purpose of the Council and of local 
Councils which it may form, is to present 
facts and to stimulate discussion of the 
urgent issues confronting us on the inter- 
national scene, Dr. Leonard declared. Public 
understanding of the complex factors of 
American foreign policy is essential if the 
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United States is to fulfill its international 
responsibilities in a way that will make 
for permanent peace, he said. 


Since each community has its own prob- 
lems, its own attitudes and its own pattern 
of educational activities, the World Affairs 
Council does not dictate the type of pro- 
gram which any community shall have, but 
fits its program to meet each community's 
needs in this field. 


The Council’s speakers bureau has on its 
roster 130 qualified speakers, many of them 
authorities in various aspects of world prob- 
lems, who are available for speaking engage- 
ments before local Councils. 


Individuai members scattered throughout 
Northern California already have access to 
all the facilities of the Council. Formation 
of new Councils will extend these services 
te many other individuals, Dr. Leonard said, 
and will make the Council an even more 
potent force in raising the level of under- 
standing of major world problems. For 
further details address the Council at 623 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 2. 


* 


CTA Special Train 
To Boston 


CALIFORNIA delegates and visitors to 

the NEA summer meeting have trav’ 
eled together, for many years, as a special 
party to the Convention. 

This year, the Santa Fe Railroad has 
erranged to have special cars placed at Los 
Angeles ard at Bakersfield to accommodate 
the CTA Delegation attending the NEA 
Convention at Boston this summer. 


Sight-seeing 


An all-inclusive sight-seeing tour of New 
York City has been arranged during the 
layover there; also special arrangements will 
be made for sight-seeing after arrival at 
Boston, covering historic and modern Bos- 
ton, educational Boston, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University, Lexington and 
Concord and Wayside Inn. 


_ Santa Fe agents in California are fully 
informed of the details of this trip and are 
prepared to make immediate reservations for you 
and your party and to assist you with 
arrangements and reservations you desire for 
yeur return trip; or, you may obtain detailed 
informaiion from CTA Headquarters Offices, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8, California; 
or, from your CTA Section Secretary. 


any 


Itinerary 
Lv. San Diego Santa Fe 11:45 AM June 28 
Lv. Los Angeles - " 1:30 PM June 28 
Ar. Barstow 5:55 PM June 28 
Lv. San Francisco Santa Fe 7:45 AM June 28 
Ly. Oakland - 5 8:07 AM June 28 
Lv. Berkeley - 8:17 AM June 28 
Lv. Fresno - = 12:08 PM June 28 
Lv. Bakersfield 2:20 PM June 28 
Ar. Barstow 6:10 PM June 2s 
Lv. Barstow Santa Fe 6:25 PM June 28 
Ar. Chicavo “ se 3:45 PM June 30 
Ly. Chicago N. Y. Central 6:15 PM June 30 
Ar. New York = 12:15 PM July 1 
Lv. New York NYNH&H 1:10 AM July 2 
Ar. Boston * 7:27 AM July 2 


Rail fares from most California points to 
Boston: 


Fare Tax 
One Way First Class...... $115.75 $17.36 
Round Trip First Class.. --.-- 187.26 28.09 
Pullman Fares via CTA Special 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Bakersfield to Boston (one way) 
Pe ACNE oe src eteacs 27.45 4.12 
Upper a aa 20.90 3.14 
“ompartment (2 or more) ........... 76.85 11.53 
Drawing Room (2 or more)........ 104.30 15.65 


(Please turn to Page 20) 











NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


NORTHERN Section will hold its fy 

council meeting of the school year o 
May 14, at administration building, Sag, 
mento. At this meeting the delegates to the 
NEA convention will be chosen. The Section 
is entitled to send 3 official delegates; ty 
group will decide how many others the 
wish to send. The executive Committe, 
decided to hold this meeting after the State 
Council, rather than before, since it is to 
late in the year to offer constructive sugges 
tions on legislative or other matters, and the 
results of the State meeting can thus be 
brought to the Section. 

Since some 11 or more counties and citig 
have agreed to cooperate, the biennial join 
institute will be held in Sacramento as Usual, 
in the Auditorium during Thanksgiving 
week. The program is being prepared hy 
the president and the committee chairmen, 

Teachers of Glenn County and of Chic 
applied for charters and were granted the 
same by CTA Board of Directors at it 
April meeting. Mrs. Bernice K. Myers of 
the Oakdale school is president of the Chico 
teachers: Mrs. Freda K. Walker of Hamilton 
City high school is president of the Glen 
County association. This makes 9 charter 
tor the Northern Section, out of about, 
hundred for the State. This is just abou 
in proportion to our membership. 

CTA membership in the Section is nearly 
4,000, about 200 more than last year. 

Vera Stephenson, president of CTA 
Northern Section .Classroom Teachers De 
partment, attended the meeting of the Clay 
room Teachers annual Western conference 
at Phoenix, Arizona. She reports that the 









































conference was very successful. —R. W, 
Everett, Executive Secretary. 






AT FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 






been important current educational pro} 
ects at Fresno State College are: 

1. “Criminology Division is cooperating 
with Society for the Advancement 
Criminology in conducting a survey to deter 
mine what criminology courses and police 
training programs are currently offered in 
colleges and universities in this country: 
Professor Frank M. Boolsen is chairman ol 
the comimttee in charge of the survey. | 

2. Professor Leo F. Hadsall, director oi 
the Conservation-Natural Resource Us 
Workshop (June 13-24), states that th 
first and last days work will be held at the 
college; all intermediate days are devoted 
to field trips throughout San _ Joaquin 
Valley. 

































MENDOCINO TEACHERS MEET 


— meeting of Northern Mendy 


cino County Teachers Club, held @ 
Laytonvilie, was called to order by President 
Murray Prismack at 4 pm and adjourned 
at 6 pm for a delicious dinner served 
the local PTA; 46 teachers from Coveli 
Piercy, Willits and Laytonville were ® 
attendance. 
C. B. Heryford, director of welfare at 
attendance, Mendocino County, was pres! 
and told of the State Department menlé 
testing program and introduced the mai 
speaker, Miss P. Falkerson, consulting P 
chologist from the State Hospital at Ukiat, 
who gave a very interesting talk on the 
behavior problems in school caused by 
retardation. — Gladys Cave, Willits. 
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GOLD.RUSH BOOKS 
Two Reviews by Roy W. Cloud 


TANFORD University Press has issued 

two new books which are real contribu- 
tions to California's Centennial Observance. 
The first of these, “Sam Ward in the Gold 
Fields,” is an intensely interesting story of 
California’s dramatic past. 

Sam Ward, brother of Julia Ward Howe 
of Battle Hymn of the Republic fame, wrote 
his memoirs while he was in California and 
on the Mother Lode. A New York maga- 
zine, now long out of circulation, published 
them. Stanford University Press has repro- 
duced these memoirs. 


Sam Ward was highly educated. He had 
the knack of portraying things as he saw 
them. He panned for gold. He lived 
among the Indians of Mariposa County and 
fed and clothed them in exchange for some 
of the precious metal which they found in 
creek bottoms. 

He followed the trails which led to new 
strikes and to worn-out diggings. He was 
in San Francisco early in 1849 and joined 
with Sam Brannan and other prominent 
pioneers in organizing the “Law and Order 
Party,’ which took action against “The 
Hounds.” He was in California until 1854 
and his memoirs are well worth reading. 
They are edited by Carvel Collins. Price, 
$3.30. 

The second book, “Empire on Wheels,” 
by Mary Lund Settle and Raymond S. 
Settle, is also a welcome item in the Stan- 
ford Press collection of Californiana. It 
deals with the lives and experiences of three 
men who contributed mightily to the great 
Western movement, — William H. Russell, 
William B. Waddell and Alexander Majors. 

Their stage coaches and freighting ca:a- 
vans which carried passengers and cargoes 
from the Missouri to California made _his- 
tory during the 1860's. They founded the 
Pony Express, one of America’s most thrill- 
ing adventures in carrying the mail across 
deserts and canyons. 

The story of each of these three famous 
men is a history of endeavor and daring. 
Stanford University Press is to be congratu- 
lated upon the excellence of this publication. 
It is attractive in every detail. Price, $3.50. 


BOON FOR NATURE-LOVERS 
A FIELDBOOK of Natural History, by 


E. Laurence Palmer, professor of nature 
and science education, Cornell University, 


marks an important step in the teaching of 
natural history. 


_ More than 2,000 items, embracing birds, 
sects, mammals, fish, reptiles, plants, rocks 
and minerals, stars and planets are described; 
where possible, range, location, life history, 
ecology and economic importance are indi- 
cated. The volume is beautifully illustrated 
with line-drawings and half-tones. Common 
and scientific names are both included to 
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satisfy the elementary and advanced student. 


As the author points out, there may be 
some disagreement with certain of the items 
that have been excluded. I would have 
liked to have found the sugar pine included: 
but I am conscious that other equally impor- 
tant species have been treated. Westerners 
will find that, for once, a book prepared by 
an easterner does give us material which 
we can use locally. 


The accurate way in which the author has 
handled his material and the great scope of 
the volume assure a ready reception in insti- 
tutions of teacher-training. Students will 
keep and prize this handy reference. Laymen 
will find that there is no other single volume 
which covers a wider scope in a more effec- 
tive manner. The book contains 664 pages 
and is available from McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 11676 Chenault, Los Angeles 24, 
or 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4. — Re- 
view by Professor Leo F. Hadsall, Fresno 
State College. 


TWO MODERN SCHOOL REPORTS 


ECENTLY we have received two out- 
standing school reports,—one from 
the San Diego County Superintendent of 
Schools, the other from the Superintendent 
of Sacramento City Schools. “The First 
Hundred Years” is the title of a beautifully- 
printed and richly-illustrated brochure por- 
traying a century of education in San Diego 
County. It is Education Monograph 18 in 
a series edited by Dr. John S. Carroll, super- 
intendent of the county schools. 


The Annual Report of the Sacramento 
City Schools, by William J. Burkhard, 
superintendent, is likewise a profusely-illus- 
trated and handsomely-printed brochure of 
60 pages, with a striking cover in color. 
It is indeed heartening to observe the best 
craftsmanship of fine printing thus gen- 
erously utilized in the service of childhood 
and youth. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
INVENTORY 


_ Book Company, 121 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, has issued the 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, by 
Dr. Joseph C. Heston, director of bureau 
of testing and research and associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. The inventory of 16 
pages is put up in packages of 25, $2.25; 
manual for interpreting, 30 cents; specimen 
set, 35 cents postpaid. 

This test has been designed as an instru- 
ment to assist guidance counselors. It is 
well adapted for this purpose because it 
measures the personal adjustment of the 
normal individual in six important basic 
areas. These areas are: A— Analytical 
thinking, S — Sociability, E— Emotional 
stabil ty, C — Confidence, P Personal re- 
lations, and H-~Home satisfaction. A 


study of these categories will reveal that 
they are fundamental fields in which adjust- 
ment or maladjustment has a vital effect 
upon personality. 


Dr. Heston reports 6 years of study on 
inter-inventory correlational studies and 
factor analysis of existing tests. In addition 
he has conducted 3 successive item-valida- 
tion studies, and an analysis of 4200 differ: 
ent test papers in connection with the 
construction of the present inventory. Fol- 
low-ups on case histories over this period 
have further demonstrated the value and 
utility of the inventory approach. 


This inventory will be an invaluable aid 
to the counselor and-an important contri- 
bution to the field of educational guidance. 


THREE MATHEMATICS BOOKS 


mA, Meaning and Mastery, Book 
1, by Daniel W. Snader, professor of 
mathematics, University of Illinois, is a new 
text of over 500 pages with many distinctive 
new features. Algebra is introduced as a 
language; a new vocabulary is developed by 
a demonstrative process. The use of graphic 
methods to interpret concepts amd processes 
adds materially to the development of 
undertanding. Published by John C. Win- 
ston Company, 408 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 15. 


2. Algebra, First Course, by Schorling, 
Smith and Clark, is one of the new mathe- 
iaatics series published by World Book 
Company, 121 Second Street, San Francisco 
5, and is designed for the standard, modern, 
first-year course in algebra. 

3. Mathematics for Electricians, by Kuehn, 
new 3rd edition, is issued by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. The revision of this well- 
liked textbook broadens its scope and brings 
its material completely up-to-date. 


NEW STECK TREASURE BOOKS 


5 lgarquieeteteer Books comprise a new series 
of adapted childrens classics, published 
by The Steck Company, Austin, Texas. 
Reading authorities agree that many of the 
worth-while books are too difficult for most 
children to read. In many cases the adapta- 
tions that are available are dull looking and 
cheaply printed. The Treasure Books have 
been rewritten and simplified by R. A. 
Pulliam and O. N. Darby, two outstanding 
reading authorities. 

Each book has been printed in large type 
with generous margins on a high quality 
paper. Three of the books have 14 or 
more full-color illustrations, in addition to 
many black-and-white drawings. The fourth 
book is profusely illustrated with beautiful 
pencil drawings. All are durably bound in 
cloth. 

The first two books are Kidnapped and 
Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. A third, Gulliver's Travels, has 
just come out. The fourth, now in prepara- 
tion, is a collection of fairy tales entitled 
Stories I Like. 

The Treasure Books contain the complete 
original stories and adhere as closely as 
possible to the authors original language. 
They are ideally suited as supplementary 
readers, but their greatest value probably 
lies in their usefulness as remedial material 
for low-ability readers in higher grades. 


(Please turn to Page 18) 
















I. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


HE State Board of Education has ap- 

proved a resolution recommending that 
the State Legislature extend the life of the 
State Commission on School Districts for 
two years. This action was taken at the 
spring meeting of the Board, held April 1 
and 2 at Sacramento. Gilbert Jertberg, 
Fresno member of the Board, who is also 
chairman of the State Commission on 
School Districts, refrained from voting on 
the resolution. 


Under existing legislation, the Commis- 
sion goes out of existence on October 1, 
1949, and its powers and duties are to be 
inherited by the State Board of Education. 
Mr. Jertberg has indicated that the Commis- 
sion and its survey staff are not urging a 
change in the present law. A_ two-year 
extension of the life of the Commission has 
been recommended by California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and other organi- 
zations. 


A summary of a joint meeting held by 
the State Board of Education and the State 
Commission on School Districts in San 
Francisco for the purpose of reviewing the 
program of school district organization car- 
ried on under the direction of the Commis- 
sion since 1946, was reported in the April 
issue of this magazine. 


ll. A FRAMEWORK IN PROCESS 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


One of the most important projects of 
the school year 1948-1949 is the drafting of 
A Framework for Public Education in Cali- 
fornia. Initiated by the State Curriculum 
Commission, which over a period of years 
has observed the need for the widest possible 
agreement as to the major learning-experi- 
ences in public schools throughout the State, 
the project in the past year has been carried 
to an advanced state of development by a 
representative State Framework Committee. 


The staff of the Division of Instruction 
in the State Department of Education has 
provided substantial assistance under direc- 
tion of Dr. Jay Davis Conner, associate 
superintendent of public instruction. (Dr. 
Conner succeeded Dr. Ralph R. Fields as 
chief of the Division of Instruction in No- 
vember, 1948, after the latter had served 
with the committee for several months.) 


The intent of the committee is to draft a 
document defining the broad areas of com- 
mon agreement and practice that exist 
throughout the State, and to indicate areas 
in which closer agreement is needed for the 
improvement of public school curriculums 
in the State. 


A serious problem, both in administration 
and instruction in the public schools of 
California, today rises from the fact that 
the population is increasingly mobile during 
its present phase of rapid increase. There 
is reason to expect that this characteristic 
of California people may persist. 
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Beyond this problem, the Framework 
Committee is concerned to identify and 
analyze the major problems affecting instruc- 
tion in California schools, with the intent 
of suggesting the technics of individual and 
group approaches to solutions to aid those 
responsible for the organization of instruc: 
tion in providing better educational experi- 
ence to our children and youth. 


Dr. Conner has reported on the work of 
the Framework Committee at major con- 
ferences of educational associations since the 
combined meetings at Long Beach last 
October. Preliminary drafts of the Frame- 
work document have been submitted to 
administrators, supervisors, curriculum direc 
tors and coordinators, principals and teachers 
throughout the State, with the request that 
they report their reactions to the committee. 
The Association of California County School 
Superintendents made the Framework the 
major theme of its spring conference at 
Asilomar, and general sessions and section 
meetings were devoted to the project at 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
FELLOWSHIPS 


By Mrs. Claran F. Galloway, Duarte; 
State Director of Organization 


pee each of the past four years, the 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has offered fellowships designed 
to aid the professional preparation of social 
workers intending to work in schools, child 
guidance clinics and other institutions or 
agencies which deal with children. 

The major emphasis in this, as in all 
parent-teacher projects, is placed upon the 
prevention of mental and emotional difficul- 
ties in childhood, rather than upon their 
treatment or cure in later years. 

To date, 24 fellowships of $1,000 each 
and 2 partial fellowships have been awarded, 
representing an investment of $24,000. This 
year an additional $10,000 has been ear- 
marked for feliowships, to provide a year of 
graduate study in the fields of psychiatry or 
child welfare social work, for 10 students. 

Applications are now being received. The 
awards will be available for the 1949-50 
school year, in any institution which is rec- 
ognized by the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, offering approved 
courses in these fields. The fellowships 
carry commitment to work with children in 
the public schools or non-profit public 
agencies of California. Failing in this, the 
award becomes a loan to be repaid to the 
Congress. 


later meetings of professional associations jn 
the spring. 


In conducting this important study, the 
Framework Committee has utilized recom. 
mendations of many individual school sys 
tems and educational groups. The committee 
membership represents State, county and 
district levels of the public school system 
and the University of California School of 
Education. The Framework is well defined 
by its name. There is no intention to 
develop it into a “course-of-study” nor to 
bring about any needless uniformity of 
instruction in California schools. 


lll. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
CONSULTANT 


Olen D. Davis, formerly of Los Altos, 
was appointed to serve as consultant ip 
industrial arts education on the staff of the 
department’s Bureau of Trade and Induy 
trial Education. From 1930 to 1942, Mr. 
Davis was an instructor in industrial arts 
and shop training in the Richmond public 
schools. He served as an officer in U. §, 
Naval Reserve, 1942-45, and as senior train- 
ing supervisor at U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Moffett Field, since the end of the war, 
Graduate of Chico State College, he has 
done graduate work in industrial arts educa 
tion at Chico State and Oregon State 
College. Mr. Davis had the highest rating 
in the State civil service examination given 
for the position. 


The fellowships are financed by sales of 
Honorary Life Memberships in the CCPT. 
They are administered by a committee of 
State board members and representatives 
of professional fields concerned with train: 
ing and employment of social workers. Staff 
members from the schools of social work, 
child guidance clinics and school admin 
istrators frequently serve in an advisory 
capacity, directing the development of the 
project in its exploration of a somewhat new 
profession. 


Greater public understanding of the role 
of the social worker is needed, as well a 
increased willingness, on the part of admin 
istrators of educational and welfare services, 
to develop and perfect the plans and me 
chanics for making this specialized skill 
available to children in their charge. 


= an effort to discover ways in which a 
lay organization can be of help, the 
fellowship committee is undertaking a study 


of the situation in California. It invites 
comment, information and advice from edu 
cators, administrators, social workers, visiting 
teachers, guidance and counseling person’ 
nel, probation and juvenile officers, etc. 
Communications should be addressed t 
the Social Work Fellowships Committee © 
California Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers, 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15 


Application blanks and further inform* 
tion concerning the fellowships may 
secured from the same address. ; 
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PARENT AND FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION 


The following article is the fourth and 
final in a series on the Four-Point Program 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


HE objective of the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers in parent and 
family life education, with recognition of 
the family as the basic unit of society, is 
being advanced broadly, from efforts to 
increase juvenile protection and help solve 
the housing problem to the establishment 
of home and family life courses in schools 
and increased religious education in the 
home. 

The inclusion of parent and family life 
education in the PTA’s widespread Four- 
Point Program was inspired by the fact that 
“the firmest foundations for character and 
courage are laid in the home,” accotding to 
Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president of the organ- 
ization. “Homemaking is the most chal- 
lenging job in the world,” she added, “and 
one for which adults, as well as children, are 
in need of education. 


The Good Home 


“Juvenile delinquency cannot take root 
if the home is a place in which a child finds 
security and wise direction and in which 
the parents themselves find joy and satis- 
faction. 


“Many of the problems we face as a 
nation have their roots in the home. We 
must devote our efforts to eliminating the 
basic weaknesses that cause divorce, relaxed 
moral standards, juvenile delinquency, and 
other threats to children and their families. 
In accordance with these principles, State 
branches and local parent-teacher associa- 
tions of the country are: 


“Assisting parents toward better family 
living through the medium of unit projects 
and programs to educate them in the science 
of homemaking, and in conducting training 
programs to supply much-needed lay leaders 
for parent-teacher study groups. 


“Taking the lead in working toward 
better integration of the educational pro- 
grams of all community agencies interested 
in the welfare of children from preschool 
age to adulthood, and organizing forums, 
institutes and conferences that will bring 
specific action to bear on juvenile delin- 
quency, divorce and other disintegrating 
forces in modern family life. 

“Urging school officials, in both rural and 
urban areas, to establish or expand courses 
of study in homemaking, family relation- 
ships, and personal growth for both boys 
and girls; expanding present parent educa- 
tion programs to include preschool sections; 
and sponsoring nursery schools, day-care 
centers and adult counseling agencies. 

“Making wide use of small discussion 
Stoups in educating for better human rela- 
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tions, and conducting study courses based 
on material published in the National 
Parent-Teacher, official PTA magazine, 
which give parents the knowledge and skill 
needed in. the practice of the profession of 
parenthood.” 


one. in supporting the objec- 

tive of improved parent and family 
life education, the 1948-49 platform of the 
National Congress emphasizes that “parents 
recognize the teaching power of good ex- 
ample; that democratic family life is the 
foundation for citizenship in a democracy, 
and that religious education in the home 
is an important part of every child’s Ameri- 
can heritage.” 


The platform also urges parent-teacher 
groups “to stimulate community efforts 
toward the proper solution of local housing 
conditions, in order to correct and counter- 
act the emotional strain inherent in crowded 
households.” 


To maintain and improve juvenile protec- 
tion, the Board of Managers of National 
Congress has authorized State branches and 
local PTA’s to investigate comic books, 
motion-pictures and radio programs and to 
urge elimination or improvement of those 
found to be undesirable. 

Under this authorization, State congresses 
have set up procedures to review their 
State laws and local ordinances in regard to 
the sale of objectionable literature and to 
seek community action to improve and 
enforce existing laws. Local parent-teacher 
associations have organized radio-listener 
councils, motion-picture councils, and groups 
to evaluate the contents of comic books and 
other publications. 


CHILD READING TASTES — 
A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


By Frances B. Ray, Palo Alto; State 
Chairman of Home Reading 
and Library Service 


HILD reading tastes which lead to per- 
manently satisfying reading habits are 
based upon several preliminary conditions 
for which home, school and community 
share responsibility. These conditions are: 


1. A background of shared experiences 
in song, story and picture books which 
stimulate the desire to read. 
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2. Technical reading skill. 


3. Access to reading materials of suffi- 
cient variety to permit satisfying personal 
choice. 

4. Skill in use of reading collections in 
home, school, library and bookstore; and 

5. A personal conviction, based on ex- 
perience, that good reading is more fun than 
casual mediocre stuff. 


Frankly, parents are more at fault than 
either school or community for the failure 








to establish the conditions which bring 
about good reading habits, for it is the rare 
child who enters school with a solid back- 
ground of the childhood treasures which 
should have been a part of his family life 
in the pre-school years. The teacher, as a 
rule, faces a class in which a small minority 
are “reading ready.” Despite this fact, the 
normal child acquires in school —as stand- 
ard tests show—a reasonable degree of 
reading skill. 

That the child does not, at the same 
time, acquire skill in book choice and a 
sense of enjoyment of the better things, is 
evident in the general prevalence of reading 
habits represented by the sloth-promoting 
comic book, read almost universally by 
children of elementary and junior high 
school years, and still read by about one- 
third of high school graduates and adults. 


Dangerous Material 


To be sure, the majority of comic books 
are inoffensive, though there is a shadow- 
land of dangerous material in this field not 
yet fully analyzed as to its effect upon the 
potential juvenile delinquent. Irrespective 
of whether the crime comic is a symptom 
or a cause of such delinquency, the general 
problem of guiding young people toward 
more satisfying reading ways is a major 
consideration for all interested in achieve- 
ment by our younger generation of their 
fullest capacities. 

For this reason, recognition of the need to 
extend our program of reading guidance 
both in home and school is of utmost im- 
portance. Adult disapproval of the comic 
book will not discourage children so long 
as the present social pressure of universal 
child approval exists. The same social 
pressure a generation ago led to the almost 
universal reading of such second-rate items 
as “Elsie Dinsmore” and “Nick Carter.” In 
those days, too, there was a peripheral fringe 
of guilty reading represented by those books 
hidden in haymows and attics for surrepti- 
tious sampling. 

In combating the social pressure for 
inferior things, the teacher is in an advan . 
tageous position. Faced by a group of 30 
or more young folk of the same age, she 
has a possibility the mother does not have 
unless she takes up such group-work as 
Cub Scout dens and Girl Scout troops. 


How many teachers use this opportunity 
to present material shrewdly selected to 
appeal to the children of the group’? How 
many teachers present such material with 
an infectious love of reading which catches 
and holds the imaginations of the young? 


My own children were particularly fortu- 
nate in this respect, for each of them had 
three teachers who did convey to the class- 
room the inestimable sense that good 
things, though not easy, were infinitely more 


fun than the second-rate. Between times, 


(Please turn to Page 31) 
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GO SANTA FE 


the official route 
for the 
California Delegation 
to the 


National Education 
Association Convention 


BOSTON, MASS. 
JULY 4-8, 1949 


...Relax in comfortable pullmans 


..Enjoy grand meals in a Fred Harvey 
diner 


..Delight in the scenic Santa Fe route 
through the colorful Southwest 


OFFICIAL SCHEDULE 


San Francisco 
Oakland 
Berkeley 
Richmond 
Pinole 
Stockton 
Merced 
Fresno 

: Hanford 
Bakersfield 


7:45 


Leave: San Diego 
Leave: Los Angeles 
Leave: Fullerton 
Leave: Riverside 
Leave: San Bernardino 


Arrive New York 12:15 P.M. July 
(Cars will be parked for occupancy at 
10:30 P.M. July 1) 

Arrive Boston 7:27 AM. July 2 


Your route from Chicago is the New York 
Central to New York; and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford to Boston. ; 


For further information call or write: 
Se S@e 2 SB SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS eee eS 


L. R. Everett, Western General Passenger 
Agent, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE PRESS 


By Mrs. A. D. Glasier, Head, Drama Department, Anaheim Union 
High School, Orange County 


ANY schools neglect one of the 
more obvious ways of bending the 
community’s interest toward Public 
Education. I refer to good press rela- 
tions between the schools and the local 
press. 


Too often the answer given a re- 
porter or a city editor by the telephone 
switchboard operator is “I don’t know 
anything about it” or “That was yes- 
terday” or “He’s in class and can’t be 
called.” 


Thousands of good stories, not just 
stories, “go down the drain” because 
they are killed by inefficient office 
staffs. Nor is this limited to small 
high schools. Frequently there is so 
much happening in the large schools 
that the excuse becomes the regular 
answer. 


There are two ways of overcoming 
this unfortunate bottleneck. The best 
way is to have a student who is on 
the school paper staff also as your 
reporter for the local newspaper. Im- 
mediately upon hearing of any news- 
worthy event he should get the infor- 
mation, write it up in good newspaper 
style, have it okehed by his journalism 
teacher and by the administration. 


Then—and this is very important— 
he should deliver it or see that it is 
delivered immediately. One of the 
best ways of arranging delivery is to 
have the student reporter’s study-hall 
period immediately following assem- 
bly, for many worthwhile stories origi- 
nate in this hour. 


Another method is te have a jour- 
nalism department, ready to be called 
upon to furnish a writer when a story 
strikes. 

The 


source 


school thus becomes a valid 
of news, establishes rapport 
with the local press, and brings to the 
community fresh news of the school 
happenings. 


This works well in the sports writ- 
ing field as well as in general and 
feature departments. Who knows the 
boys on the Varsity A team better 
than a senior who has been in school 
with them for four years? No down’ 
town cub can begin to approach the 
warm writing of a good reporter who 
has definite writing ability and who 


knows the team members as felloys 
Or, if he hasn't the sports scribe’s tj 
ent, let him collect the material ay 
take it to the sports desk. 


If the school is too far from th 
office, the telephone can be used, by 
personal contact is preferable, sing 
follow-up stories and policies can 
discussed there and incorporated jy 
later stories. 


Another source of news often ove 
looked by school reporters is the PTA 
How often do we see a dull rehash of 
the secretary s minutes in Press notices 
of the PTA? This group is supposed 
working for the benefit of the chi 
dren, as stated in its purpose, so shoul 
prove a splendid pipeline for schod 
news. 


One experience in a town where th 
school and press had been mutualj 
antagonistic comes to mind. So long 
had the river dried up at the sour 
that local reporters never called th 
school. By the end of the year tw 
scribes had been hired from the schol 
journalism department and one pho 
tographer had been spoken for at th 
time of his graduation. The paper 
supported and pushed the school bon 
drive. So successful was the feeling 
that in the high school precinct ther 
was but one vote against the bon 
issue. This is the real test of the sv 
cess of the whole effort. The schod 
performs a service and in return re 
ceives much-needed financing, thu 
completing the cycle of growth. 


In the junior college field ther 
should be a very active source of news 
for there are several communities 1 
be informed of activities. The lod 
press is only the beginning. Remet 
ber the towns represented in th 
student body and never forget thi 
names make news. 


NE of the growing realizations 
the part of administrators is 
need to interpret to the community 
i.e., the taxpayers, the fine things the 
schools are doing. It is a subtle w 
and a most successful one if handle 
correctly. It is tangible proof that the 
schools are active instruments in det 
ocratic societies. 
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Modern automatic gas water heating is first choice, 
by far, of the West, of the Nation. And no wonder! 


Year after year, a “gas automatic” gives you more 


hot water, faster, at lower cost. 


So use all the gas-heated water you want! But make 
sure you get all you want by fitting the capacity to 


your home, your family’s needs. 


Follow the chart at right and be assured of hot 


water always, at the turn of a tap. 


When you buy, build or remodel, insist 


on a “gas automatic” of reliable make 
and ample capacity. ay 


all 
ODM Ts 
ma 


MINIMUM RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
NORMAL HOT WATER REQUIREMENTS 


NUMBER NUMBER STORAGE CAP'Y 
BATHROOMS BEDROOMS GALLONS 
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* Plus tax, one way, cabin class 


So much fun! Cabin class on the Lur- 
line gives you exhilarating shipboard 
living...includes Lounge, Smoking Room- 
Veranda, Swimming Pool, Sun and 
Promenade Decks, Dining Room. 


‘ “ cee 
* 2 





living room by day, bedroom by night 
. .. air-conditioned, spacious. Your meals 
are included, and service is superb. 


med 





So delightful! Hawaii in all its beauty 
can be yours at far less cost than you 
might have thought. Let your travel 
agent help you plan your trip .. . now. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 


Matson Line Offices: New York -Chicago-San Francisco 
Angeles - San Diego - Seattle - Portland - Honolulu 
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AMONG NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


True Bear Stories, by Joaquin Miller, with 
an introduction by the late Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president of Stanford University, 
together with “The Bear Monarch: How 
He Was Captured,” is a beautiful book, 
illustrated with full-page plates in black-and- 
white and in color, published by Binfords 
€& Mort, Publishers, 108 N.W. Ninth Ave- 
nue, Portland, Oregon. This book has long 
been out-of-print. The new edition brings 
to modern readers, adults and children 
alike, the enchantment of the California 
mountains and the bears that dwell in their 
fastnesses. 


Chicago Railroad Fair (45-minute color 
film by Dudley for Santa Fe Railways). 
Here’s “Wheels A Rolling,” colorful out- 
door musical pageant tracing 100 years of 
transportation development in USA. Against 
the backdrop of the blue-gray lake the 
pageant’s episodes push westward by Indian 
trails, trappers’ pathways, plainsmen’s road- 
ways; by travois, canoe, horseback, horse- 
drawn coach, and horseless carriage, and 
steam engines of increasingly efficient de- 
sign and power. The humor, drama and 
power of the original production are well 
sustained in the film. 


U. S. Government Films for School and 
Industry (16 mm motion pictures and 35 
mm filmstrips) is the title of a 52-page 
illustrated brochure, 8 x 11 inches, which 
lists and describes 1,964 motion-pictures 
and filmstrips of the United States Govern- 
ment — visual aids for school and industry. 
It includes the training films of U. S. Office 
of Education and films of 12 other govern 
ment agencies. For full details address 
Castle Films, Division of United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
NY. 


Historical Description of Puerto Rico is 
a 35-page mimeographed booklet by Mrs. 
Juana Moresi of Santa Cruz County. The 
author, born in Puerto Rico, taught there 
for over 16 years. Her opening chapter 
tells of discovery and colonization, the clos- 
ing one discusses island women at the polls. 
Published by Studio News, P.O. Box 443, 
Friend, Nebraska; price $1. 


Aviation Education: A complete list of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration Avia- 
tion Education Division’s publications may 
bé obtained from Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, attention 6-140, 5651 Manchester 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 45. 


Everyday English for High School is a 
workbook-type consumable series of 4 books, 
each of 192 pages; price 80 cents; issued by 
Laidlaw Brothers, 609 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 5. The series comprises a com- 
plete course in the mechanics of high school 
English. Each book is organized into con- 
venient units containing a motivating pre- 
view, a diagnostic pre-test, instruction and 
exercises, and a keyed summary test. 






















































SUMMER SESSION 
at 


MILLS COLLEGE 
5 July - 13 August, 1949 


For Men and Women 
Resident and Non-Resident 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CREATIVE ART WORKSHOP 
COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
HOME ECONOMICS WORKSHOP 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATIOy 
LA MAISON FRANCAISE 
MUSIC 

THEATRE AND DANCE 

THE UNITED STATES HOUSE 


























Resident fee: Tuition, board, room, 
health services...........------.--eso--00- $250) 








Write for catalog 


OFFICE of the SUMMER SESSION 
MILLS COLLEGE 
CALIFORNIA 





OAKLAND 13 



























mi Save-the: 
Send 10 cents each forthese 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: ‘‘A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer. 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
: Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... ‘The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 


members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif, 





























REDMAN SERVICE 


For the Laboratory 
xk 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimeu 
and Chemicals. 









Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPAN! 
bed Tein 5 






2041 S. Santa Fe Aw 
Los Angelesil 


Mexico Tour 


Aug. 26-Sept. 11. $295 from L. A It 
includes Guadalajara, Uruapan, new vol | 
cano, Morelia, Mexico City, Cuernavats 
Taxco. Write to Prof. J. B. Rael, 
Lasuen St., Stanford. 














GEOLOGIC COLOR SLIDE 


For study in class or home — Geol 
interpretations of National scenic ¥ 
ders in beautiful Natural Color! xi 
$1 TODAY for Trial offer — 3 MOU 
2" x 2" SLIDES postpaid. FREE 24H 
tw, catalog. Dept. E-S. 


Heald-Robinson ae Sh tr 


Monrovia, Califor’ 
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Dear Soviet Teachers: 


We note that you have been discreetly 
silent on some aspects of the Communist 
system. And that you have been urged 
by Pravda to fill your students with 
“srofound contempt” for the admira- 
tion given to ours. 

May we respectfully suggest a few 
more things that you’d better keep quiet 
about if you want the young Russians 
to grow up convinced Communists. 

Don’t tell them that in America the 
opportunity for advancement is unlim- 
ited—that here a man can work where 
he pleases and change his job when he 
pleases, and that he has the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

Don’t say anything about the com- 
petitive system, with rewards for initia- 
tive and enterprise in free markets—the 
same system which has produced a 


standard of living about ten times 
higher than yours. 

Don’t mention that here people can 
own things and manage their own busi- 
nesses ... and invest money in new 
undertakings. 

Don’t breathe a word about the Amer- 
ican urge to invent better machines— 
and more productive ways to use them. 

Don’t refer to a dynamic way of life 
that keeps on turning out more and bet- 


‘ter goods—keeps on lowering costs and 


raising wages, with shorter working 
hours. 

In other words, don’t give them any 
of the facts about what happens when 
free people, governing themselves and 
spurred by ambition, go all-out to build 
a new kind of country—different from 
any the world has ever seen. 


We don’t say our way is perfect— 
far from it. We still have our ups and 
downs of prices and jobs. But we 
know what’s wrong and we’re free to 
do something about it. Change is our 
middle name. And in the long run, our 
system always changes for the better. 


P.S. About that “priority of inven- 
tions,” the point isn’t whether the Rus- 
sian scientist Lodygin invented electric 
light before Edison, but what happened 
after it was invented. Which system— 
yours or ours—has mass-produced for 
more people the daily benefits of such 
inventions as the automobile, telephone, 
radio, refrigeration, central heating, 
modern plumbing and better farm ma- 
chinery? The world knows that it is our 
system! 


Oe ee ae aa PRODUCE, THE BETTER WE LIVE 


FREE! Send for this valuable booklet today: 





Approved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 


of the Advertising Council by representa- 
tives of Management, Labor and the Public: 


In words and pictures, it tells you 
—How our U. S. Economic System 
started 

—Why Americans enjoy the world’s 
highest standard of living 


—How we have been able to raise 
wages and shorten working hours 
—Why more Americans have jobs 
than ever before 

—Why the mainspring of our sys- 


EVANS CLARK oe we take progress for 
grantec 


—How mass production began 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
Executive Director Formerly President 
Twentieth Century Fund Studebaker Corporation 
BORIS SHISHKIN 
Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


=——_ Ameri 
This space donated by CTA in appreciation ot the 
“tvices rendered to American Education by the 


Better Schools program of The Advertising Coun- 
dil, Inc., of New York. 
MAY 1949 


tem is productivity 


—How a still better living can be 
had for all 


MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising Council, Inc., 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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NAME 


$2 


ADDRESS 
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| SEE SECURITY 

IN THE PALM 
OF YOUR HAND... 
YOU’RE CARRYING 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Safe, spendable everywhere you 
travel — at home or abroad 


Good until used 


If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a prompt refund 


Provide instant identification 
Cost only 75¢ per $100 
Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


BACKED BY 
NATIONAL CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


First én World Wide Ba nhking 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


THE BANK 








A FREE NATION RISES 


ape Macmillan Company has brought out 
a complete revision, beautifully printed 
and copiously illustrated, of ““The Rise of 
Our Free Nation” by McGuire and Port- 
wood. This widely-known and popular text, 
which first appeared in 1942, is now avail- 
able in the fine new edition. 

Although the revision is extensive, the 
characteristics which made the original edi- 
tion outstandingly successful have been 
retained. Other admirable features have 
been added, such as the effective use of 
color in maps, charts and drawings. The 
revision has brought the text completely 
up-to-date, and in every instance where new 
material has been added, the chapter has 
been entirely rewritten to include this mate- 
rial in logical sequence and setting. 

Like the former edition, the revision 
makes history as interesting and dramatic 
as a novel, filled with the rich imagery 
which enables children to recreate the past 
as a living story, yet completely authentic 
and accurate as to historical detail. The 
vocabulary is well within the comprehension 


lof the 7th-grade pupil. 


* * 


The new Laidlaw Basic Reading Program 
includes three readers for the middle grades 
(4, 5, 6) entitled Book 4, On the Trail of 
Adventure, price $1.88; Book 5, The World 
Around Us, price $2; Book 6, From Every 
Land, price $2. The authors are Yoakam, 
Hester and Abney; there are many beauti- 


| ful 4-color illustrations and a well-balanced 


story content. New teachers manuals are 


available. 


Dr. Anita D. Laton, professor of health 
and hygiene, San Jose State College, and 
Dr. S. Ralph Powers, head of the depart- 
ment of teaching of natural sciences, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are co- 
authors of an important volume, “New 
Directions in Science Teaching,” a report 
of a cooperative project in 17 secondary 


1 schools with the Bureau of Educational 


Research in Science of Teachers College. 
This volume of 172 pages is issued by 


McGraw-Hill Book Company; price $2.50.- 


The authors merit hearty congratulations 
upon a stimulating report of a highly sig- 
nificant project. 


* + 


ZEAL AT WORK 


YPICAL Activities for the Promotion of 

Zeal for Democracy in the Schools of 
Los Angeles County” is an important 24- 
page mimeographed bulletin, issued by Zeal 
for Democracy Committee of Los Angeles 
County School Administrators and Super- 
visors Association. 

Maurice R. Stokesbary, deputy superin- 
tendent, Alhambra City Schools, was chair- 
man of the large committee which prepared 
this admirable report. The activities include 
schools on 4 levels, —- elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and junior college. These 
activities represent practical examples of 
projects in public schools throughout the 
Los Angeles area to help students better to 
understand and appreciate our form of 
government. 

A limited number of additional copies 
may be procured upon request by writing 
to Division of Secondary Education, Office 
of County Superintendent of Schools, 808 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 


For Young | 
Californians. 


Every Step 

in the State’s History 
Stands out with Color, 
Clarity, and Vitality 


CALIFORNIA 
STEPPING-STONES 


By 
ROBERT KINGERY BUELL 


Illustrated by Margaret Marian Bailey 


Teachers, parents, and the chil- 
dren themselves are enthusiastic. 
Here’s what the New York Times 
said about CALIFORNIA 
STEPPING-STONES ... 


“Here is an outstanding book 
written with imagination and 
verve, illustrated profusely and 
effectively, printed and bound 
with unusual care. It is the most 
satisfactory regional history for 
pre -adolescent youngsters that 
this reviewer has seen. Children 
in every section of the country 


should find it a thrilling book.” 


$3.00 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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It’s ews to Me 





These announcements by manufacturers 
of NEW products are of professional inter- 


est to educators. 





Reading-Rate Controller. A new precision 
instrument for reading-rate improvement, 
which in extensive clinical, school and mili- 
tary programs has effected improvements 
in speed ranging from 30% to 300%. 
Originally designed by Dr. Guy T. Buswell 
of University of Chicago. Effective for 
increasing and improving reading habits. 
May be used to train children and adults of 
every level to read faster and more intelli- 
sently. Three Dimensions Company, 4555 
West Addison Street, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





“Mimitape” — a miniature magnetic-tape 
recorder — is a new device primarily de- 
signed for professional use by broadcasters. 
English teachers will find it valuable in 
speech and drama classes. It is contained 
in a case measuring 6 x 7 x 13 inches and 
is carried by a_ shoulder-strap. Stancil- 
Hoffman Corporation, 1016 North High- 
land Avenue, Hollywood 38, California. 





A new Da-Lite Screen (40th anniversary 
model). Blue Hammerloid octagon case, 
aluminum-alloy tripod, gravity-opening legs, 
critical leveler and slat lock are some of the 
features of the screen, which ts offered in 
T sizes. Choice of crystal-beaded or mat- 
white picture surface. Da-Lite Screen Com- 
pany, 2711-23 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 
39, Illinois. 


Farquhar Transparent Terrestrial Globes 
provide an exciting new medium for geogra- 
phy classes. The transparency makes pos- 
sible an immediate and complete association 
picture for the earth. The other side of 
the world and its relationships become as 
real to the student as his immediate en- 
virons. The globes are made of crystal- 
clear plexiglas, practically unbreakable, 
printed in 4 colors and can be marked with 
wax pencil for classroom instructions; avail- 
able in four sizes: 6, 9, 14 and 36 inches. 
Farquhar Transparent Globes, 3727 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


TEACHERS VIE IN ART 
COMPETITION 


Art instructors in American schools and 
colleges have been invited to enter paint- 
ings in a new art competition which will 
offer $30,000 in cash prizes for the best 
paintings on Christmas themes by American 
and French artists. The project, the 1949 
Hallmark Art Award, is the largest of its 
kind in art history and is spensored by Hall 
Brothers, greeting-card publishing firm. 


The grand international prize will be 
$3,500, and there are a number of prizes 
in each of the two national divisions running 
Up to a $2,000 top in each. Early in 1950 
nation-wide showings of the award-winning 
Paintings will be made in major American 
Cities, 


Prospectus of rules and entry blanks may 
e obtained by writing to Director, Hallmark 
Att Award, Wildenstein and Company, 19 
Bast 64th Street, New York 21, New York. 
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Three Great NEW Series! 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Ease, simplicity, naturalness distinguish these readers. They emphasize reading 
with understanding. Embodying every valuable learning and teaching aid, they 
provide for the needs of all children in Grades 1-8. Books through Grade 5 
are now ready. The authors are David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. 
Haynes, Gretchen Wulfing, Doris Gates and Constance M. McCullough. 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tiegs-Adams-Thomas 


This series integrates material from history, geography, economics, civics and 
citizenship to give Grades 1-9 clear understanding of American principles, 
institutions and problems. Books for Grades 1-6 cover the child in home, 
school and community; the last three books present new topics for older pupils. 
Books I-III now ready. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Pitts-Glenn-Watters 


A series for Grade 1-6 with a new approach to music teaching. Uses songs, 
rhythms, musical games, dramatic play and playing instruments to broaden and 
mold musical tendencies inherent in children. Stimulates musical response and 
expression. Kindergarten and Grade 1 materials now ready. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 
260 


San 
i  GINNAND == 


Street 3 












WHY ace te 


ln Fong BOOKS 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Petersou aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 















































































































































































Jucreade 


Reading Rates 
30% to 300% 


Without Comprehension Loss! 











An improved device for training pupils 
to read faster and more intelligently is 
now available for general training and 
remedial reading. The unit was devel- 
oped from an instrument originally 
designed by Dr. Guy T. Buswell, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


THE NEW TDC 
Coutroller 
IS EFFECTIVE FOR 

Increasing Reading Rates 
Improving Reading Habits 
Developing Flexibility of 


Reading Rates for Varying 
Purposes 


AND IS RECOMMENDED FOR 
Children and Adults of Every Level 


The Reading Rate Controller stimulates 
the reader to eliminate undesirable 
reading habits and concentrate on what 
he is reading. Case histories show im- 
provements in speed ranging from 30% 
to 300%. 


















































































































A Few Users: 
Cornell University, University of IlIli- 
nois, Cardinal Stritch College, Brook- 
field Township High School, Avery 
Coonley School, Culver Military Acad- 
emy, the National War College, and 
the Naval War College. 


Write for 4-page descriptive bulletin 
containing an interesting report of im- 
provements achieved by 234 subjects in 
a prominent reading clinic. 


*A VIVID PRODUCT (Patent Pending) 


j THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 
4563 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. _ 
t Please send me your 4-page bulletin 
giving complete details on the Reading 
{| Rate Controller, including its perform- 
ance in clinic tests. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Continued from Page 12 


THE ENCAMPMENT FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP, sponsored by American Ethical 
Union, educates for effective citizenship par- 
ticipation on a non-partisan basis. It draws 
young people from all segments of the pop- 
ulation — religious, ethnic, economic, geo- 
graphic and vocational. The Program 1n- 
cludes lectures, discussions, trips, films, 
swimming, sports, music and community 
living with self-government. Any Ameri- 
can, 17 to 23 years of age, who is interested 
in preparing himself for a more informed, 
responsible and effective citizenship, is 
eligible. 

When — July 1 to August 12. Where — 
Fieldston School, Riverdale 63, N.Y. 

Cost — $200 for the 6 weeks. This in- 
cludes all costs except transportation to and 
from New York and personal expenses. It 
may be paid (1) by the camper, (2) by a 
local sponsoring organization, or (3) by 
applying to the Encampment scholarship 
fund. Full and partial scholarships are 
available. No one has ever been rejected 
because he could not pay his way. 

Write for application form to Encamp- 
ment for Citizenship, 2 West 64th Street, 
New York 23, N.Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ONTARIO 
MILLION-DOLLAR school bond 


issue was approved by the voters of 
Ontario City School District, San Bernar- 
dino County, at a recent election. PTA 
and teacher-groups spearheaded the cam- 
paign, which resulted in a thumping 8 to 1 
majority. Congratulations to the PTAs, 
the teachers, Bruce Miller, superintendent 
of schools, and all of the others who assisted 
in this fine achievement. 


ENTERPRISE TEACHERS DINNER 


HIRD annual dinner of Enterprise Fac- 

ulty Club, Enterprise School District, 
Los Angeles County, was recently held at 
Carl’s Banquet Room on Crenshaw Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. Guests of honor, members 
of the board of education and the admin- 
istration, and their wives, were introduced 
by Mrs. Marie Hogue, club president; Sara 
Isber was in charge of the program; 90 
club members and guests were present at 
the dinner. 

Gloria Pickett and Richard Burns of Pasadena 
sang a number of duets, accompanied on the 
piano by Lois Unrue; Marie Montoya sang 
several solos, accompanied by Mrs. Marguerite 
Blanchard ; and Robert W. Reynolds, Jr., played 
three original piano compositions. Skits were 
put on by members of the administration and 


faculty members of Pioneer and McKinley 
schools, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS LIFE ADJUST- 
MENT WORKSHOP at San Jose State 
College, August 15-September 3 (6 quarter- 
units credit), is an important new pioneer 
workshop to assist in meeting the educational 
and occupational needs of many high school 
students who will not enter college nor a 
vocational school of less than college grade. 
The workshop is directed by Dr. Heber A. 
Sotzin, head of the division of industrial 
arts there, and from whom detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained. 
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FOR MORE SCENIC WONDERS 





VIA THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


@ Come up through the Evergreen Play. 
ground and go g¢ast along the “Main 
Street of the Northwest’”’ on the diesel pow. 
ered streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
Enjoy the scenic wonders of Oregon, Wash. 
ington, Idaho, Montana as a big bonus 
on your summer trip east. 


GRAND COULEE DAM: 


Just one of many “extras,” 
The World’s largest man- 
made structure. A scenic and 
educational thrill you won't 
want to miss. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK: “% 


‘ 
; G 
Wonders never cease in Yel- ee 
lowstone . . . and it’s right I 
‘ 
Wad ie 
+ 2 





on the Northern Pacific trans- 
continental route. - 


Aa MOUNT RAINIER: 


“7 N\@-a- The majestic beauty of Rain- 





.. 3 gees ier is famous the world over. 
wa’ Sx So, too, Hood, Adams, St. 


Wag ---:q.:° Helens and others in the land 
Vig ate, of beautiful mountains. 

Puget Sound .. . nearby “old English” Vic. 
toria . . . the mighty Columbia River ... 
Dude Ranches . . . towering stands of virgin 
timber—these and many more attractions 


make Northern Pacific a favored route east. 
Go one way—return another! 


SELECTIVE RETURN LIMIT 


Students and teachers traveling from home 
to schools can select any specified return 
date . . . Christmas, New Year's, Easter— 
and enjoy the full rate advantages of a 9 
day round trip ticket. For further informe- 
tion write or call: 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


657 Market Street 510 West Sixth Street 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, Califomia 





Acquire a 


LAW DEGREE 


in your spare time! 


Thousands of teachers are discov- 
ering the advantages of an LL.B. 
Degree. Improve your background 


and professional standing. Study 
law at home for greater personal 
success, All texts furnished. Easy 
payment plan. 40 years instruc- 
tion to 114,000 students. Free book 
explains the course. Write for 
it today. 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 14-TC, 646 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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STEN! .. . AH! 


By Miriam C. Beckwith, Teacher, 
Teague School, Fresno County 


Y mother listened to the windbell I 
made and she was glad.” 
shone as two soft brown stars. 


Tony’s eves 

He stood 
before the second-graders and told how he 
had worked and worked the night before 
to make a Chinese windbell. 


Evidently Tony's mother had wondered 
about the pieces of discarded glass which 
had been given by the school’s caretaker, 
for Tony seriously remarked that she would 
come and ask him in Spanish while he was 
working, “What is the thing for, son?” 


Yes, Lupe was a careful mother over her 
She would see that these 
rectangles of glass, plus twine to hang them 
by and a supporting cardboard square, all 
augured well for that fine boy, Tony. 


family of nine. 


Her wonder must have grown as she 
watched him fashion these odds and ends 
into a tinkling-voiced bell, which lifted its 
musical cadence as every puff of passing 
breeze pushed against the pendant lengths 
of glass and swayed them into gentle-clinking 
harmony. 


“Listen!” 
ure before the enrapt class. 


Tony tenderly swung his treas- 
A ripple of 
crystal notes vibrated the schoolroom air. 
Beautiful suspense on 27 child faces crinkled 
into a pattern of 27 smiles. 


“Ah’s” involuntarily breathed in this rich 

satisfaction of their classmate’s successful 
endeavor, echoed happily throughout the 
day’s readin’, ‘ritin’ ‘n’ ‘rithmetic. 


Thanks again, Tony! 





In Memoriam 





Mrs. McClure of Ukiah 


A resident of Ukiah for more than 50 
years, Mrs. Cornelia Terry McClure, who 
died recently, age 64, taught in that area 
for 33 years; she retired in 1945. Born in 
Stockton, she was the granddaughter of 
David S. Terry, one of the first Chief 
Justices of the State Supreme Court. 


Neal McClure spent the early years of her 
teaching experience “driving out” to country 
schools by horse and buggy and, like many 
sturdy women of that era, was ideally fitted 
to serve a country community. She was 
Particularly kindly to her children and 


taught them to be respectful of the rights 
of others, 


Many former pupils will remember her 
ind treatment of stray dogs that came on 
the school grounds. She made it a class 
Project to find homes for the animals and 
children freely shared their lunches in their 
zeal to help. 


Mendocino County has lost a truly fine 
Woman in the passing of this fine teacher. 
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Announcing... 
1949 Edition LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


by Roth - Hobbs - Greenleaf 




















A new edition of an outstanding ninth grade social studies course 
combining — 


Global Geography 
Consumer Economics 
Vocational Guidance 





The text is written to assure readability and understanding. 


@ A complete new section on guidance has been prepared by 
Walter J. Greenleaf of the United States Office of Education. 


@ New maps, charts, illustrations, and visual aids assure pupil 
understanding. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


609 MISSION STREET - 








SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 





Teachers 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND RESEARCH 
by using the world's daily newspaper — 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 
"State of the Nation" — a front-page column on the Home Front... 
Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches from the Monitor's globe-circling 
correspondents . . . Education Page — professional slants on teaching 
. . Daily Features Page — Natural science column, vocabulary building 
features . . . Children's and Young Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, 
games . . . The Home Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from 
classic and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on people 
and places. 


Use this coupon now and have the Monitor's exclusive news and 
features to save yourself time and research in your teaching. Special 
School Offer —9 months for $6.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 


President: Erwin A. Dann, Fresno 
Vice-President: Vera Hawkins, San Diego 
State Executive Secretary: Arthur F. Corey 


CTA State Headquarters: 391 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 8; phone GArfield 1-6909 


DIRECTORS 


Erwin A, Dann, Chairman 
sASSiS.ait) wuperinienaent and _ Director of 
Secondary Education, 
2348 Mariposa Street, Fresno 1 


W. A. Che.sali 


Principal, Ukiah Union High School 
Mail. home address: 510 South Spring Street, 


Ukiah 


James N. Gardner 
Teacher, Sacramento College 
Mail. home address: 


Sacramento 


Robert C. Gillingham 
Teacher, Compton College, Compton 


Mrs. Louise B. Gridley 
Teacher, Berkeley Senior High School 


Berkeley 7 


Vera Hawkins 
Teacher, San Diego High School 
Mail, home address: 4143 Stephens Street, 
San Diego 3 


Mary Virginia Morris 
Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 
Mail, home address: 4160 Rosewood Avenue, 
Los Angeles 4 


Dr. Rex H. Turner 
Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Schools 
Mail, home address: 1030 Trestle Glen Road, 
Oakland 10 


Nelson B. Sewell 
Principal, Salines Union High School, 
South Main Street, Salinas 


Fresno City Schools, 


2168 Fourth Avenue, 


Dont Delay Your Enrollment 


in the 


AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Enrollments in each of the 5 sessions are limited to 50— or 250 in all. 
Kindly make your application NOW for the enrollment period you prefer! 


HERE ARE THE MAIN FACTS ABOUT THE NATURE CAMP 


WHERE: 


WHEN: 


WHY: 


STAFF: 


COST: 


WHERE 
ENROLL: 


At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the main highway from 
Sacramento to Reno. 
Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1949: 
June 19 - July 2 July 17 - July 30 
July 3 - July 16 July 31 - August 13 
August |4 - August 27 


To aid superintendents, principals and teachers in 
colleges and schools, Scout and other youth organiza- 
tion leaders, librarians, club conservation and bird 
chairmen and others in more effectively ‘presenting 
nature and conservation. subjects. 

Subjects of instruction will include Nature Activities 
(techniques) ; Birds; Plants; Insects and other Inver- 
tebrates; Vertebrates other than Birds (mammals, 
amphibians, reptiles, fishes, etc.). All instruction. will 
be from the ecological approach. 

Mr. Floyd J. Brown, Vice-principal of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School in Los Angeles, will 
direct the camp. Staff of all-around naturalists, with 
ample training and teaching experience. 

$85 fee covers 2-week session cost of tuition, board 
and lodging, as well as transportation on regularly 
scheduled field trips. 

Write Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson, 887 Indian Rock 
Avenue, Berkeley 7, California, enclosing $10 deposit 
check to the order of the National Audubon Society. 
Mrs. Richardson can supply prospectuses, enrollment 


forms, instruction sheets and answer questions. Tele- 
phone, LAndscape 4-4270. 


National Audubon Society 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE 


24 


NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Mail, home address: 2120 Los Angeles Avenue, 


STAFF 


Corey, Arthur F.—- State Executive Secreta 
Ball, Mary A. Assistant State Secretary 
— ~— - Field Representative 

rown, Dr, Kenneth R. Assist j 

Research oe Director q 
Fosdick, Harry A.-— Field Representative 
Gallagher, Lucile R. — Advertising Manage 

Sierra Educational News * 

MacCaughey, Vaughan — Editor, 

Sierra Educational News 
McKay, Robert E. Director of Field Seryj 
Parr, Dr. Frank W. Assistant State Seen 

and Director of Research tay 
Rees, Robert M.— Field Representative 
Saiz, Clive M.— Director of Placement 
Soda, Mary — Elementary Placement 
Taylor, Mabel — Secondary Placement 


SECTION OFFICERS 
BAY 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, President 
Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Schools 
Elizabeth Corson, Vice-President 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Ceres 
Dr, Wallace W. Hall, Executive Secretary 
391 Sutter Street, room 815, San Francisco §: 
phone YUkon 6-5593 . 


CENTRAL 


Philip W. Engvall, President 
District Superintendent, P.O. Box O, 
Lemoore 
Lawrence Toddhunter, Vice-President 
District Superintendent, Selma 
John R. King, Secretary-Treasurer 
2316 Oregon Street, Bakersfield 


CENTRAL COAST 


Oleta Brewington, President 
Teacher, Washington Junior High School, 
Salinas 
Mary E. Stewart, Vice-President 
Teacher, San Luis Obispo Junior High Schal 
Karl J. Bengston, Secretary 
Registrar-Comptroller, Hartnell College, 
Salinas 
M. T. Joseph. Treasurer 
Principal, Bay View School, Monterey 


NORTH COAST 


Harland mcDonaid, President 
District Superintendent, Crescent Elk School, 
Crescent City 
Mrs. Dorothy Knapp, First Vice-President 
Principal, Orick Elementary School 


Haven Howatt, Second Vice-President 
Principal, Ferndale Elementary School 
Mrs. Alma Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer 
General Supervisor, Office County Superis 
tendent of Schools, Eureka 


NORTHERN 


John H. Palmer, President 
City Superintendent, P. O. Box 1069, 
Marysville 
George I. Lynn, Vice-President 
Teacher, Sacramento Senior High School 
Ralph W. Everett, Executive Secretary 
2740 Portola Way, Sacramento 17 


SOUTHERN 


Mrs. Amanda B. Bonwell, President 
Principal, Halldale Avenue School, 
Los Angeles 
Fred W. Bewley, Vice-President 
Assistant Superintendent, Whittier Schools 
Wayne F. Bowen, Treasurer 
Principal, Holmes Avenue School, 
Los Angeles 11 
Dr. Lionel De Silva, Executive Secretary 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14 
phone MAdison 9-3681 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Keturah 
Warmington, McChesney Elementary Se 
Oakland: vice-president, Mrs. Perle Roche, 1m 
B Street, Art. 21, Hayward; secretary, Mrs 
Helen Northrup, 15 South 13th Street, San Tose: 
treasurer, Hazel V. Collins, Primary 
Antioch. 


CENTRAL SECTION: President, Joseph Bet- 
ford, Longfellow Junior High School, 136 
Calaveras Street, Fresno; vice-president, Agnes 
Strom, Woodlake High School; secretary, 
Alma McAuliff, Sierra Vista Junior High 
Rt. 2, Box 94, Visalia; treasurer, Frat 
Peterson, Madera High School. 

CENTRAL COAST SECTION: Presidet! 
Victorine Wallsmith, Alisal School, Salina® 
vice-president, Ida Tubbs, Fremont a 
Hollister; seeretary-treasurer, Josephine Sha 
Alisal School, Salinas, 
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yORTH COAST SECTION: President, Ruth 
jrroll, Areata Union High School; secretary- 
reasuret Mrs. Katherine’ Bates, Franklin 
treas ’ 

School, Eureka. 


NORTHERN SECTION: President, Vera 
Stephenson, Box 243, Orland; vice president, 
Paul G. Wible, Route 2, Yuba City: secretary- 
Elizabeth A. Yank, 429 Seventh 
past president, Mrs. Irene 
Durham. 


treasurer, abe 
Street, Marysville; 
Owings, P.O. Box 26, 


SOUTHERN SECTION: President, Minnie 
Taylor, 974 North Gordon Street, Pomona; vice- 
mesident, Blanche Charles, P.O. Drawer 909, 
Calexico; secretary, Mary Cunningham, 532-22nd 
Street, San Diego 2; treasurer, Marguerite 
Arlotto, 3969 Dublin Street, Los Angeles 43. 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


State President, Gene Schniepp, San Diego 
State College: Vice-President, Carl Wilsey, 
(ollexe of Pacific, Stockton; Secretary, Dolores 
Lavery, Los Angeles State College. 


(TA PLACEMENT SERVICES 


Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
los Angeles 14; phone MAdison 9-3681. 

Clive M. Saiz, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
8: phone GArfield 1-6909, 


NEA DIRECTORS FOR CALIFORNIA 
Malcolm P. Murphy, ‘Snvaviawen 
Senior High School. 

Vera Hawkins, San Diego. 


Principal, 


(TA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Special Members 


Roy E. Simpson, Sacramento, 
of Public Instruction. 

J. Paul Leonard, San Francisco; representing 
the State College Presidents. 

Mrs. G. W. Luhr, Oakland; President of 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Arthur F, Corey. * 

Roy W. Cloud, Redwood City; 


YOU CAN 


Superintendent 


Emeritus. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
California Association of School Administrators 


President: John S. Carroll, 
tendent of Schools, San Diego. 

First Vice-President: William G. Paden, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda. 

Second Vice-President: J. Russell Croad, 
Superintendent of Schools, Burbank. 

Executive Secretary: John A. Sexson, 365 
South Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasadena 5. 


County Superin- 


California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators 


President: Willard H. Van Dyke, district su- 
perintendent and principal, Tamalpais Union 
High School, Mill Valley. 

Secretary: Harold B. Brooks, principal, George 
Washington Junior High School, 1450 Cedar 
Avenue, Long Beach. 


California Association for Childhood Education 


President: Mrs. Elizabeth F. Rosenberg, 28 
Estrella Avenue, Piedmont 11. 

Secretary: Florence C. Wernham, 2466 Hilgard 
Avenue, Berkeley 9. 


California Association for Health Physical 
Education and Recreation 


President (beginning July 1): Al R. Arps, 
7022 De Celis Place, Van Nuys. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Verne S. 
Landreth, 1005 Black Building, 357 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 13. 


California Council for Adult Education 


President: Nell Bernice Neal, 200 North Edge 
mont, Los Angeles 4. 

Secretary: Lauro A. de Rojas, Folsom Adult 
School, P.O. 433, Folsom. 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association 


President (beginning June 1): Charles Carpen- 
ter, John Muir School, Fresno. 

Secretary: Viola Meints, Gault School, Santa 
Cruz. 


Choose wide, sunlit ocean beaches. 


Feek 'n’ Ghoose 


certain of savings... 
when you go Greyhound 


BO aa, 


Choose the gay delights of dude ranch life. 


MAY 1949 


California Home Economics Association 


President: Hilda Faust, agricultural extension 
service, University of California, Berkeley 4. 

Secretary: Mrs. Agnes Barry, 167 South 14th 
Street, San Jose 12. 


California Industrial Education Association 


President: Ewart G. Johnston, Wiggins Trade 
Technical Institute, 1646 South Olive Street, 
Los Angeles 15. 

Secretary: Lee D. Bodkin, Room 131, Education 
Building, University of California, Los Angeles. 


California Junior College Association 


President: Dr. John L. Lounsbury, president, 
San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Daniel C. McNaugh- 
ton, president, Palomar College, Vista. 


California Retired Teachers Association 


President: Mrs. Lutie M. Gray, 3840 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 37. 

Secretary: Christine Jacobsen, 1320 West 41st 
Place, Los Angeles 37. 


California Scholarship Federation 
President: Bertha Lampson, Edison 
School, Fresno. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alta W. Graham, 
Joint Union High School. 


High 


Roseville 


California School Supervisors Association 


President: Mrs. Helen Cowan Wood, consult- 
ant in elementary education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ben F, King, curriculum 
coordinator and director of audio-visual educa- 
tion, Lassen County Schools, Susanville. 


School Library Association of California 


President: Edwin Ben Evans, supervisor of 
library services, Kern County union high school 
district, Bakersfield. 

Secretary: Gladys Waive Stager, supervisor of 
library services, Bakersfield city school district, 
Bakersfield. 


Choose the lake-dotted northland. 


Greyhound goes right to your favorite vacationland! One 
ticket, one high standard of comfort and service, and one 
of the finest safety records in the travel world will go with 
you all the way. Gay resorts of either coast, National Parks, 
mountain and lake playgrounds, great cities of every state, 
Canada and Mexico . . . all are within easy reach, by Grey- 
hound, over highways famous for scenic beauty. Lowest 
fares in travel enable you to go farther, see more, for less 
money. Talk it over with the Greyhound agent in your 
town. In the meantime, mail the coupon below! 


GREYHOUND 


a ee ee ee 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING FULL-COLOR MAP “AMERICA CELEBRATES” 


Mail to “America Celebrates,” P. O. Box 821, Chicago 90, 
Ill., for map and folder on 100 famous festivals. 


Name___ 


Address 


City 


State —___._ 97a 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


To be held on the Berkeley, 
the Los Angeles and the Santa 
Barbara campuses, the Univer- 
sity of California Summer 
Sessions, with a wide variety 
of courses, will stress all 


At Los Angeles 
One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
@ 

June 20 to August 13 
(Tuition Fee $64) 
e 


Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks Each 


td 
June 20 to July 30 


August 1 to September 10 


(Tuition Fee $48 for each 
session ) 


At Santa Barbara 
One Session of 
ath : = Wide variety of courses — 

June 20 to August 13 Graduate and Under- 
(Tuition Fee $64) graduate 

For Bulletins, address UNiversiry oF CALIFORNIA SUMMER Sessions Orrice, Berkeley 

4; or 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24; or Santa Barbara College. Santa Barbara. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Scholarship High Standards 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Twenty-five Well-Established Schools 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Sixteen Schools Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 
Teacher Placement Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, General Secretary 


645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 


ATTENTION 


Kindergarten Nursery School 
Elementary Grade 


TEACHERS 


call on us to help solve your wooden 
educational problems 
Floor Blocks - Hollow Blocks 
Saw Horses - Mitre Boxes 
Ironing Boards - Irons 
Cots, etc. 


AIRFLO MANUFACTURING 
217 N. Meeker 
El Monte, California 
QUALITY —the By-word of Airflo 


THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
6th Session — Jury 4- Aue. 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; formalized classes; activities. M.A. 
degree. All-Mexican faculty. Incorpor- 
ated Dept. of University Studies, Mexico. 


G.I. approved. Lodging in private homes. 
Bulletin. 


Dona.p Custer, Box 413, Salida 2, Colo. 


LETTER FROM A TEACHER 
DEAR EDITOR: 


In administering the Readership Survey 
it would be much easier to tell you why 
I do not read than what I do. 


«+ Believe 
me, I scan and study each issue. 


I can think of no way to improve upop 
what you are now doing, but I would like 
to see a few things developed. 


First, a Leadership Campaign to get key 
people interested in getting 100% member. 
ship in all of our organizations. A prix 
might be offered to the person who works 
out the best method . . . and then recoggj. 
tion of some sort to the particular organiz. 
tion group that shows the best rate of 
increase. 


It shocks me to see how low our member. 
ship is in NEA and county and local groups, 
The high rate for State membership js 
consonant with the fine leadership of CTA 
in general. 


Second, I would like to see an oppor 
tunity to find teachers doing the same kind 
of work I am doing, in a community simile 
to mine, so that I could compare, and per. 
haps institute a study with them. I tried 
few years ago to locate such a group and 
was unable to do so. 


Three: If you could publish book-lists of 
books actually used by teachers and found 
to be good for certain specific things, put 
them in a box just the size of the average 
filing-card, so they could be cut out, pasted 
on a card and filed, it would be of great 
value. 


I suggest, too, that certain teachers in 
schools be asked to work on this Survey, 
and their names mentioned. . . . In ou 
school, I would suggest Mrs. Blank, for 
instance. 


Also, you might try to get a collection of 
teachers’ writings and publish them under 
CTA sponsorship. 


I think Sierra Educational News and 
NEA Journal are two of the finest publica 
tions of the day. I never cease to fed 
grateful and justly proud that I ama 
teacher, when I read them. 


I think, too, a campaign to get teachers 
writing to local papers, on the status 0! 
Education, would be wise. Heaven knows 
there will be plenty done soon to try to 
curtail the schools. 


LEASE excuse, dashing this off before 
I leave for school, and thanks for a swell 
job which has kept me heartened for many 
years. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Miss Fair California (pseudonym) 
Teacher, 3rd grade, Blank Union School 


P.S. I did not mention your ads, I have 
had a wealth of ideas from free materids 
obtained from coupons in your paper. 


* *% *% 


Wildlife Conservation Stamps — A shee! 
of 36 beautiful colored pictures, all differ 
ent, from original paintings by a_ leading 
nature artist, is issued by National Wilditl 
Federation, 3308 - 14th Street, NW, Wash 
ington 10, DC. The sales, $1 per sheet, 
provide funds for the Federation to expan 
and develop the educational program bring 
ing to the school-children of America the 
need for conserving and_ restoring ov 
natural resources. Much of the material § 
already being used extensively in schools. 
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How do You 
Vote? 


WHICH DO YOU 
CONSIDER BEST? 


O 1. Geographical teaching aids that 
encourage students because of their sim- 
plicity and commonsense treatment of the 
subject? 


0 2. Geographical teaching aids that 
confuse, discourage and mystify? 


Cram votes for No. 1. And this vote is 
not merely lip service to the obvious. 
Cram has done something concrete — 
something important in the long neg- 
lected field of graded maps and globes. 


Cram’s NEW 


GRADED MAPS and GLOBES 


—including new Simplified Political 
Maps, Simplified Land Type Cultural 
Maps, Simplified Physical Political Maps, 
and Simplified Globes — offer a new and 
effective approach to the teaching of 
geography and related subjects. They 
are realistically and scientifically graded 
to fit the needs and learning abilities of 
students in the various age groups. 


Ask for a demonstration of these new, 
outstandingly useful and effective teach- 
ing aids. Our west coast representative is: 


J. A. OWENS 


1854 Redesdale Avenue 
Los Angeles 26, California 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC. 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


If Polio Hits Your Area 
This Year 


VOID crowds and new contacts 

in trains, buses or boats, if pos- 
sible; avoid crowded places where you 
may be close to another's breath or 
cough. 


Avoid over-fatigue, too active play, 
late hours, worry; irregular living 
schedules may invite a more serious 
form of the disease. 


Avoid swimming in water which 
has not been declared safe by your 
health department. 


Avoid chilling. Take off wet clothes 
and shoes at once. Keep dry shoes, 
sweaters, blankets and coats handy 
for sudden weather changes. 


Keep clean. Wash hands after going 
to toilet and before eating. Keep 
food covered and free from flies and 
other insects. Burn or bury garbage 
not tightly covered. Avoid using 
another’s pencil, handkerchief, uten- 
sil or food touched by soiled hands. 


Quick Action May Prevent 
Crippling 


Call your doctor at once if there 
are symptoms of headache, nausea, 
upset stomach, muscle soreness or 
stiffness, or unexplained fever. 


Take his advice if he orders hospital 
care; early diagnosis and prompt treat- 
ment are important and may prevent 
crippling. 


Consult your chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis for help. Your chapter (see local 
telephone book or health department 
for address) is prepared to pay that 
part of the cost of care and treatment 
you cannot meet — including trans- 
portation, after-care and such aids as 
wheel chairs, braces and other ortho- 
pedic equipment. This service is made 
possible by the March of Dimes. 


Remember, facts fight fears. Half 
or more of those having the disease 
show no after-effects; another fourth 
recover with very slight crippling. A 
happy state of mind tends toward 
health and recovery. Don’t let your 
anxiety or fear reach your children. 
Your confidence makes things easier 
for you and for others. 
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48 COLORS! 


Crayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 
in a new giant box contain- 
ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 
ditional “artist” colors— 
making Crayola more ver- 
satile, more effective, and 
more desirable than ever! 
New Money- Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 
hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you can 
casa now get the same colors in 
a a new box with tuck-in top 
aoa that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION 


ANNOUNCES THE ANNUAL 


INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
Santa Barbara — August 1-19, 1949 


IN THE MORNINGS 
* Lectures 
* Demonstrations 
* Field Trips 


A three-week course in Conservation and 
Nature Study subjects selected to meet 


the needs of teachers and youth leaders. 


IN THE AFTERNONS 
* Study 
* Relaxation 
* Entertainment 


Natural surroundings and cultural facilities of Santa Barbara afford a rare opportunity for profitable work. Attractions of 
mountains and sunny beach, as well as colorful diversions of the Fiesta, will add pleasure to your study. 


Offered in cooperation with 


THE SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY and THE SANTA BARBARA BOTANIC GARDEN 
Three units of upper division credit to holders of a bachelor’s degree. 


Certificate of attendance to all others. 


Fee — $27.00 


For further information write to UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION, 906 Santa Barbara Street, 


Santa Barbara, California. 


(This space is donated by The Santa Barbara Foundation) 





TEACHER'S VOICE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EFFECTIVE SPEECH INTERPRETATION 


IN CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 


By Phyllis Ferrari, Teacher, Sherwood School, Salinas 


E cannot afford to continue the 
waste of childhood that goes on 
under the mistaken notion that any- 
body can teach who has the correct 
number of units or the right degree. 
Children are like bits of clay that God 


has entrusted unto us to mold into His 


N 

TRAVEL...Study...Play in any of the 
7 Oregon Summer Sessions. A distinguished 
staff of visiting and resident instructors... 
a wealth of adventure... plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. 
Undergraduate work can be completed in 
any session — Graduate work completed <at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
College or the Portland Sessions which com- 
bines courses from all Oregon institutions. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 20 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 20 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 15 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 15 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 15 


For further information or catalog write 


Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Room 207 G, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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likeness. An untrained, unskilled, un- 
knowing teacher in this situation can 
disturb the lightly-balanced emotional 
nature of these little ones, warp their 
attitudes toward learning and set un- 
fortunate habits of work and conduct 
in their life-pattern. 

The quality of the teacher at all 
levels should be a blend of parent, 
teacher, psychologist, physician, actor 
and fine human being. To be all of 
these we must have voice and speech 
filled with controlled flexibility. 

Some teachers eternally thunder in 
the pupils ears, as though pouring into 
a funnel. (Is the business of the child 
only to repeat what we have said?) 
We are in the classroom to sometimes 
open the way for the child, but some- 
times to let him open it himself. We 
are not employed alone to invent and 
speak, but to let the child speak and 
invent in turn. He will be free to 
know what to do and when to do it 
only by the color of our voices. 

We can conduct with our voices 
only when we can control ourselves. 
If we can do the latter, we are on the 
road to controlling others. With that 
ability we will be able to establish 
pleasant emotions in our classrooms 
and do away with strain. 

In order to cultivate this ability of 
controlled voice and speech we must 
practice continually. Here are a few 
pointers that may help us to become 
real teachers — if we would only put 
them on our dresser mirrors and scan 
them each day, adding to them as we 
go along: 

1. Is my voice high and harsh? 

2. Is my voice brittle and metallic? 

3. Does my voice have a monotone 
value at times? 

Let’s try to make our voices have 
all the hues of the rainbow in them. 
We can, you know, if we will only 
try! We had better learn to relax and 
laugh at ourselves first, though. That 
is a good start for the making of a 
flexible voice. Remember, it is one of 
cur duties to think well of ourselves 
and to be happy. 

Let’s let others help us live. We 
can do that by not nagging and by not 
being dictatorial in our opinions. Let 
us remember to think before we talk. 


If we can learn to say things thy 
attract and please people, that yj 
help. Always let your conversatio, 
end on a constructive note. R 
member, the human voice is like 
thermostat. As easily as we can cop 
trol the heat by a thermostat, 50 aly 
can we control the emotional atmo 
phere in the classroom by means of 
our voice. 

All of the levels of teaching are opey 
to you — Poor, Fair, Good, or Exegl 
lent! You can write your own ticky 
with your voice! 
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SEE MORE... ENJOY MORE... RELAX MORE 


Gy Cabs Oa 


Stop and shop in Victoria and 
Vancouver ...stay and play at 
beautiful Banff and lovely 
Lake Louise. Enjoy 600 miles 
of Canadian mountain scenery. 
Open observation car available. 
Motor to the spectacular Co- 
lumbia Icefield. Cross the 
Great Lakes by steamer if you 
wish. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific, 675 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, 
DOuglas 2-0134. 
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"NO ISOLATED SCHOOLS" 
i Office of the Madera County Super- 


intendent of Schools was recently re- 

sted by an educator, preparing a thesis 
‘ot an educational degree, to tell of Madera 
County's “Isolated School Problem.” 


In answering the educator's request, the 
Madera County Office rendered in detail 
the following brief report on the county's 
“Isolated Schools” 


Dear Madam : 

The Madera County Superintendent of 
Schools, Ross E. Kinney, is pleased to 
port that Madera County has not only 
“ao isolated schools,” but also “no isolated 
school-age children,” due to the excellent 
work of the county schools staff. 


Madera County, comprising 2148 square 
niles, contains 35 active schools, of which 
6 are city schools and 29 are rural schools. 
The school nearest to the superintendent's 
office is 300 yards away and the most distant 
shool is 60 miles away. Access to these 
ghools varies from California super-highway 
99 to unimproved dirt roads of the mountain 
yeas. Consultants often experience in one 
day's travel, the flooded muddy roads of 
rural areas and the snow and icy roads of 
mountain districts. 


Our schools range all the way from 
multipleteacher schools with complex ad- 
ministration down to the one-teacher school 
in the remote sections of the county. The 
policy of the Superintendent’s Office is to 
serve each school with equal interest and 
concern. Consultants present to both city 
and rural schools educational help and guid- 
ance in the fields of visual education; music 
and art; attendance and child welfare; social 
education and hygiene; testing; elementary 
education; psychology; guidance. Each con- 
sultant conscientiously upholding the super- 
intendent’s policy of serving one school as 
completely as another, makes available to 
the remotest school the richness of materials, 
instruction and counseling experienced in 
the largest schools of the cities. 


In the fields of attendance and child 
welfare the Superintendent's Office is pri- 
marily concerned with the “causes of tru- 
ancy” or other than the coercive method 
a% sometimes used in systems. Consultants 
in child welfare spend time in counseling 
with parents; studying family economic con- 
ditions; improving sanitary conditions of 
migrant camps; creating better student- 
teacher-parent relationships. 










































Practical Means Are Used 



















Some of the practical means whereby the 
ahove are accomplished are as follows: 
provision of “free hot lunches” for students 
whose parents cannot supply lunch money; 
obtaining through the local Red Cross chap- 
tet grocery orders for lunch materials in 
schools where cafeterias do not exist; provi- 
son of clothes, underwear, shoes, through 
the cooperation of local churches, PTA, 
youth groups, civic clubs. Consultants speak 
efore community groups in behalf of school 
children in need of better housing, social 
and economic conditions. 

A noticeable increase and steadiness in 
attendance has resulted, due to this approach 
to the truant problem. Better cooperation 
with parents has been the result, with “a 
‘sire to understand and help” on the part 
of the consultant. Cooperation between the 
child welfare consultants and the county 
Probation office has assisted greatly in better 


understanding family backgrounds and child 
problems, 
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HILDREN are reached through the 
Superintendent’s Office, even though 
they are unable to attend school. Any 
handicapped child, either discovered by a 
consultant or reported otherwise, is given an 
educational opportunity through “special 
teachers” assigned to the home. In academic 
and cultural fields, as well as in crafts and 
visual entertainment, the handicapped child 
is encouraged along the line of educational 
pursuits. Considerable adult education is 
done indirectly in some of the homes, where 
improvements should be made between par- 
ent and child relationships. Similar educa- 
tional opportunities are offered to the C.Y.A. 
Camp at Coarse Gold. 
The Office of the County Superintendent 


of Schools exercises, in every manner pos- 
sible, its policy of reaching every available 
school age child within its jurisdiction. 
School registers of the county schools bear 
witness to the fact that county office con- 
sultants are constantly in contact with every 
school. In many cases the remotest homes 
of rural area are visted by the consultant 
on child welfare. 


The untiring effort of each consultant is 
due to the altruistic philosophy of the 
Superintendent, whose policy is to “serve 
every community and to give every child 
its rightful chance to an educational oppor- 
tunity.”” — Sincerely yours, The County 
Superintendent and Staff. 
























Visual Education Dealer today! 








































1053 South Olive Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 


“Yeu local education dealer can 
now serve your visual education needs quickly 
and efficiently. Every S.V.E. filmstrip is a new 
addition or has been recently revised with up-to- 
date authoritative material. S.V.E. educational film- 
strips are made for teachers by teachers. They 
cover all subjects in the Arts, Sciences and Social 
Studies. Many have been correlated with text 
books of leading publishers. Consult your S.V.E. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


§.V.E. Educational Filmstrips 


























AVAILABLE THROUGH DEALER PREVIEW LIBRARIES 


From Human Biology Filmstrip Series 


Pulmonary veins 





Through these §.V.E. Dealer Preview Libraries you have an opportunity 
to preview filmstrips, make your selections and place orders for imme- 
diate delivery or delivery in August or September to meet your desires. 





The Versatile New “Instructor’’ 300 
Tri-Purpose + 2”x2” Slides « Filmstrips 


A new Tri-Purpose projector designed for quick and easy 
projection of 2” x 2” slides, single and double-frame film- 
strips. Features quick “‘push-in-style’’ or conventional thread- 
ing of filmstrips and smooth film advance with no danger of 
scratching or tearing film. Improved optical system—all 
elements coated. New Morocco Bronze Crackle finish with 
satin chrome trim. Protect your filmstrips . . 
S.V.E., the oldest and finest projector in the field. 


. insist upon an 


Be Ready for Fall Opening by Consulting Your S.V.E. Visual Education Dealer Today! 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


(Visual Education Department) 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
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410 U.S. Nar Bank Bioc DENVER COLO 









































"49 Summer Sessions 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 


Stockton — California 
TWO 5-WEEK SESSIONS 

































June 21 July 25 
to and to 
July 22 August 26 





Extensive teacher education curriculum— 
graduate, undergraduate, elementary, sec- 
ondary and administrative. 

Address: J. MARC JANTZEN, 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 


TRAVEL - EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 




































A SHIPBOARD SUMMER SESSION 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
JUNE 23 AUGUST 10, 1949 













Write now to Director OF Tours 
College of Pacific — Stockton, California 



















COLLEGE OF PACIFIC TOURS 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS: We 
Serve You Best. Our Territory Entire West. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. 
Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
"WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS AND THE BEST POSITIONS MEET" 


NEW 
IROQUOIS 


PUBLICATIONS! 


Colorful new literature readers for Grades Six, 
Seven, and Eight: 
TOWARD PLEASANT SHORES, by Shattuck 
TRUE AND OTHERWISE, by Chamberlain and 
Winn 
TALES AND TRAILS, by Chamberlain and 
Winn 


The use of these books inspires a genuine taste for the reading of good 
Full of outstanding selections, noted for their interest and their value. 


Beautifully illustrated, with many pictures in full color. 
If you see these books first, you will be content with no others. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


California Representative: J. C. Henry, Highway Highlands 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 


ART DEMONSTRATION GROUP FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
AUDIO -VISUAL WORKSHOP 
And Many Other Courses in Design, Painting and Crafts 


SUMMER SESSION: July 5 - August 12 


Write for Catalogue 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
HUmboldt 3-3700 


Oakland 18, California 
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HAWAII ALOHA TOURS 
$580 plus tax 


Spend 12 perfect days on the four major 
islands exclusive of travel time. An all- 
expense tour including all transportation 
by sea, air or a combination of both. 
The finest in hotel accommodations and 
entertainment. 

Experienced guides to accompany you. 
Time to relax and enjoy the romance 


and beauty of this Paradise of the Pacific. 
Special Hawaiian Tours can be arranged 
to suit your convenience and budget. 
For reservations and complete details call 
or write: 


HAWAII TRAVEL AID 
BUREAU 


607 Market Street - Room 401 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Phone GArfield 1-0426 













A SUGGESTION TO EDUCATOR; 


By Fred M. Duckles, Executive 
Secretary, California Committee fo 
Hard of Hearing Children 


ee is a problem which must be faci 

in the education of children with jp, 
paired hearing. The solution needs 4, 
cooperation of all educators. The problen 
lies particularly in rural areas and gm, 
towns where these children have no oppo, 
tunity for instruction in lip-reading y 
speech-reading, which may be a better term, 
Children with a hearing-loss are too few ani 
too scattered to make it feasible for a coun 
to employ a speech-reading instructor for is 
district. 

A suggested solution would be to cop, 
bine speech-correction and speech-reading } 
supervision. It would be a step in the righ 
direction if county superintendents who ar 
planning to employ a_ speech-correction 
teacher would insist that she have trainin: 
in hearing therapy and be able to give lp 
reading or speech-reading lessons to thee 
isolated hard of hearing children. 

In California any person meeting th 
requirements for speech-correction creden: 
tial may secure a hard-of-hearing credential 
also by adding the particular 6 units of 
training listed in the regulations governing 
the hard-of-hearing teaching credential. 4 
total of 18 units of training is necessary 
to secure both credentials. This is in addi 
tion to holding of a basic teaching credential 

Counties which already employ speech 
correction supervisors who do not hav 
training in speech-reading instruction would 
strengthen their program by requiring their 
supervisors to study for a hearing-therapy 
credential. Training in both fields of speech 
correction and speech-reading, a unified 
course, should be in the curriculum of every 
teachers college. 

Only by this preparation in teachertrain 
ing will the hard-of-hearing children in 
rural and small town communities be ade 
quately served. Many educators realize the 
importance of speech-reading. Every perso 
with impaired hearing knows how essentid 
this knowledge is for vocational success and 
social enjoyment. 


University of California, Berkeley, forty 
coming summer session includes a Demor 
stration Secondary School at Technic# 
High School, Oakland, under direction 0! 
Robert E. Brownlee, principal, and includes 
a music workshop. 


Emergency Conservation Committee, 16 
Lexington Avenue, New York 21, New 
York, has issued a_ beautiful, illustrated, 
16-page brochure concerning the battle 1 
save the sugar pines and sequoias of ” 
olumne Forest. All California _teachet 
interested in conservation will be pleased to 
know of the emergency work of this co™ 
mittee, of which Mrs. C. N. Edge ® 


chairman. 
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CHILDRENS READING TASTES 
Continued From Page 15 


however, there were other teachers who 
jid their utmost by neglect, by coldly 
superior disapproval, or by dry-as-dust ap- 
proach to kill off spontaneity of search for 
rewarding choice among superior books. 
Libraries today are the chief source of 
rading satisfaction. It is the rare home 
ghich can afford to own not only the stand- 
ad treasures of childhood, but also a 
sampling of those current offerings which 
keep the young fully aware of the world 
inwhich they live. The librarian, measured 
3s she is by the circulation of the books in 
her collection, is more or less at the mercy 
of the parents and schools in her com- 
nunity. She may arrange attractive dis- 
plays and otherwise attempt to entice young 
folk into free selection of the best books, 
hut she may not require children to select 
particular items. This is as it should be, 
for it places upon the young person that 
ame responsibility for free exercise of his 
judgment which will be the measure of his 
value as a person and as a citizen in the 
democracy which is his home. 


This fact, however, places upon parents 
and teachers a greater responsibility for 
guidance than we have heretofore assumed. 
We have need of a wider inclusion in our 
programs of courses for adult guidance in’ 
children’s reading which will familiarize par- 
ents with the realities in child taste, with 
the wealth of available materials suited to 
atisfaction of the individual’s needs, and 
the techniques of presenting such materials 
to the children in such a way as to guide 
without dominating. 


OOPERATION of home, school and 

library is necessary for such programs. 
Pioneer in this field is Nanette Morgan, 
recently-retired children’s librarian of Oak- 
land, whose classes — promoted by active 
parent-teacher cooperation —— have drawn 
large enrollments each autumn for two dec- 
ades. During the current year these classes 
ae supplemented by small groups in the 
individual school areas, with mothers work- 
ing Out in more detail their individual prob- 
kms or exploring some specialized field of 
interest, 

Other communities (e.g., Berkeley, Palo 
Alto, Los Angeles and San Francisco) have 
followed Oakland’s lead, but there should 
be a network of such courses throughout 
hot only California, but America. 

Democracy can not hope to win in the 
World today until we shall have developed 
‘generation of citizens who not only are 
ible to choose and judge between materials 
of communication, but who also accept the 
esponsibility for choice. 

Courses in guidance of reading for chil- 
tren and adults should go hand-in-hand with 
‘outses in evaluation of motion-pictures and 
radio programs. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 


and interesting 


RAR LET 


aloud before entire class. 


expression and acting. 
than many weeks. 


causes others to act. 
7. Be definite as to responsibilities. 
8. Be patient and persistent. 


SES. SE RN 
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Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. 





DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D’DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 


Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division, Use in any 
grade, 
Each game 85 cents, postpaid 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road -- Santa Rosa, California 





Success-Tips for Amateur Dramatics 
1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 
z. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 


by group choice after the play has been read 
3. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 
4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
attention may be given at the practices to 


5. Use short period of intensive practice rather 


6. Remember director does little acting; he 





Suggestions for Actors 
1. When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 


2. Live your character. Observe persons like character. 
3. During practice, listen to the director. 

4. Practice with your properties or similar things. 

5. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 

6. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 
7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 

8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 

g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 
10. Gesture with hand away from the audience. 
11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 












The above information is from Purdue University—Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 


|] We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 


































POND FARM 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Adjoining Armstrong Redwoods State Park 
Painting and Design... Claire Falkenstein 
Potlery....... Marguerite Wildenhain 
SCUNNUNG@=. ck ek Franz Wildenhain 
OO ss ne Se eed Victor Ries 
Fresno Technique ..... Lucienne Bloch 

Stephen Dimitroff 
Weaviig .....%. Trude Guermonprez 













For information write 
Registrar, Hexagon House, POND FARM 
Guerneville - California 
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40c. “Coal Black Magic,” a 4-page reprint 


illustration and text 


some of the amazing by-products of bitumi- 


nous coal 


The 


from raincoats to records. 


author, a leading scientist, takes stock of 
the growth of a few of the 200,000 by- 


products of bituminous coal. 


Bituminous 


Coal Institute. 


41c. Vacation plans for the Southwest are 


outlined in attractive folders by Continental 
Trailways. 


” 
one 


43. “Profits Mean Progress for Every- 


is an illustrated booklet setting forth 


the 1948 business results of a large corpora- 


tion. 


A simple explanation of the way in 


which profits benefit everyone and are used 


for the best interest of employees, customers 


and stockholders. 


of free enterprise in action. 


A straightforward story 


International 


Harvester Company. 


37c. Famous Festivals of America wall 


mural; accordion-folded, 8 feet long. Litho- 
graphed in full color from natural color 
photographs. Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America, with brief historical background 


On each. 


Includes lesson topics, with de- 


tails on many other festivals and pageants in 


all parts of the country. 


One to a teacher. 


Greyhound Lines. 


48c. “Teacher Credit Tours,” an informa- 


tive. folder on tours for credit toward secur- 


ing or renewing teacher certificates. 


Grey- 


hound Lines. 


50c. “Miracle of America” tells the story 


of one family’s discovery of how our eco- 
nomic system has created in America the 
highest standard of living ever enjoyed by 
any people in all history. Available for 


classroom use in limited quantities. 


Adver- 


tising Council. 


54c. Handwriting, Its Relationship to 


Development, reports a study on penman- 


ship 


instruction, with many challenging 


details pertaining to penmanship among 
today’s students. Teachers and administra- 


tors will be interested in this. Western 
Paper Converting Company. 
en ee Se ae 
; Use this coupon or a sheet of paper ; 
State Teachers Magazines 
| 307 North Michigan Avenue ! 
{ Chicago 1, Illinois | 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
I in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed | 
{ for each item checked. 
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COMING EVENTS 
May 2-6—U. S. Office of Education, 


Division of Vocational Education, Pacific 
Region; regional conference on agricultural 
education. El Cortez Hotel, Reno. 

May 6 — California Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials, southern sec- 
tion; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

May 7 -— California Association of Teach- 
ers of English, Ceneral Section: authors’ 
luncheon. Berkeley. 

May 12-14— American Industrial Arts 
Association; annual convention. St. Louis. 

May 14—CTA Northern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting; committees meet at 
9:30 a.m. Administration Building, Sacra- 
mento. 

May 14 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; spring meet- 
ing. Sacramento. 

May 14— CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil, regular meeting. At the Section head- 
quarters, Los Angeles. 

May 15-18 — Fourth National Conference 
on Citizenship. New York City. 

May 16-18 — National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; annual convention. Chi- 
cago. Hotel Jefferson is official headquarters. 


May 18 — California Association of Pub- 


lic School Business Officials, Northern 
Section; regular meeting. Oakland. 
May 18—California Educational Re- 


search and Guidance Association, Southern 


Section; joint meeting with Los Angele 
County Secondary School Counsellors Asso. 
ciation. Los Angeles. 

May 21 — CTA Board of Directors, regy. 
lar meeting at CTA State Headquarters, §, 
Francisco. 

May 30 —- Memorial Day. 

June 3 —-California Association of Py} 
lic School Business Officials, Southern Se. 
tion; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

June 14— Flag Day. 

June 18 — State Commission on School 
Districts; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel 
Los Angeles. 

June 19-July 8 — National Training Laby 
ratory in Group Development; third summe 
session. Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, 


June 20-22 — National Conference of 
Student Councils. Cincinnati. 


June 28 — CTA Special Train starts fo; 
Boston. See Page — for details. 


June 29-July 2 — National Conference op 
In-Service Growth of Teachers, NEA Com 
mission on Teacher Education and Profey 
sional Standards. University of New Hamp 
shire, Durham. , 

July 2-4 — National Science Teachers Ay 
sociatfon: annual summer meeting. Boston, 

July 3— National Association of Field 
Workers. Boston. 

July 3-8 — National Education Assogiy 
tion; 87th annual meeting and 28th repre 
sentative assembly. Boston. 


July 3-8—-NEA Department of Clas 


room Teachers. Boston. 

July 3-8 — NEA Department of Elemer 
tary School Principals. Boston. 

July 3-8 — National Council of Admin 
istrative Women in Education. Boston. 


July 4 — Independence Day. 


July 4-5— United Business Education 
Association. Boston. 

July 4-8 -—— Claremont College; 17th a 
nual reading conference; jointly sponsored 
by Claremont Colleges and Pi Lambhi 
Theta. On the Scripps College campus. 


July 5— NEA Department of Kinder 
garten-Primary Education. Boston. 


July 11-22— NEA Department of El 
mentary School Principals; 10th annul 
conference on elementary education. Boston 


July 11-22 — NEA Department of Claw 
room Teachers; 6th national conference. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 


July 25-August 19 — NEA Institute 0 
Organization Leadership; 4th annual meet 
ing. Washington, DC. 

August 8-19 — Far East Curriculum Prey 
aration Conference at Haviland Hall, Berke 
ley; open to high school teachers with Fat 
East backgrounds. Materials are to ? 
distributed to high schools represented it 
the conference. 


Detailed information in regard to credit, et 
from University of California Department # 
Institutes, Berkeley; or from D. C. Baker, S# 
ramento State College. 


















































National Association of School Secretant 
(a department of NEA) has issued # 
interesting and helpful 16-page pamphlet 
telling of the work and program of ti 
important group, dedicated to the profe? 
sionalization of the job of the school sect 
tary. Its official magazine is The Nation 
Secretary; for further information addres 
Edna Atkinson, Oak Park Township Hist 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





The Ttalians have a word for it— four words: 


avazzo, (Leth (Nd (Soca (“c d 


—And the “‘ragazzo”’ responds with the same friendly alacrity 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 
No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed ... 
is welcomed equally during the workaday week 
by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 





wine 
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Casey Jones, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
Johnny Appleseed...all the legendary 
heroes of America are this year coming 
to life for children in 2,663 schools 
through the music of the Standard 
School Broadcast. 

Each week, this program plays and explains good music 
for an estimated 400,000 classroom listeners. Title of the cur- 
rent course is “American Music and Folklore’... but over the 
years, music of all nations has been studied and enjoyed. Man- 
uals and other materials are supplied for the use of teachers. 

This is the twenty-first year of Standard School Broadcasts. 
It is our sincere hope that we have helped children in the 
West know and appreciate the music of the world and 
understand better its people. 


Standard Oil Company of California 





